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NEWS 


and the erudite mind! 


NO ONE ELSE demands so much of 
his newspaper as the man of letters. He 
wants to know! Whatever happens— 
wherever it happens, and know at once. 
He must know things great, things vital, 
and at the same time, things less impor- 
tant . . . . all the thousand and one 
things that go to make up the budget of 
a day’s news. 


In Dallas, no service less than that of 
The Times Herald will satisfy. And this 
newspaper succeeds only because it em- 
ploys the world’s greatest news-gathering 
service—THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
—augmented by an able staff of local 
writers and reporters and special cor- 
respondents . . . . together with the 
elect of the special features. 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 


THE TIMES HERALD 
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Nor through mere weight of 
numbers or the primitive 

virtue of size alone, but because 
eighty-seven years of 

integrity and high ideals 

furnish the foundations of 

its character, The Dallas 

News holds its place 


as Texas’ greatest newspaper. 


Dallas’ Oldest Newspaper 


Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 


Che! Dallas Morning ews 


{ Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers ] 
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AN AFFAIR OF 
HONOR 


By NELLIE BARNES 


THE ProBLEM OF INDIAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Lewis Meriam and 
others of the Survey Staff of the 
Institute of Government Research. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


HE report on The Problem of 
Indian Administration made 
by the Institute of Government Re- 
search is an honest attempt to offer a 
constructive program for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. It is a superficial 
attempt, to be sure; but how can it 
be otherwise, with its staff in the 
field only seven months—too often 
interviewing the wrong persons? 
Some members were ‘“‘persons who 
had not previously made any special 
study of Indians and Indian af- 
fairs.” Here the Institute committed 
a grave error at the outset in assum- 
ing that impartiality is a matter of 
ignorance rather than open-minded- 
ness. The report is, nevertheless, 
worthy of study, so far as it presents 
the judgment of the entire staff. 
Where an occasional section presents 
the findings of one member, it should 
not be weighed too seriously. The 
discussion of “Migrated Indians” 
is of the least value. On the other 
hand, the section on “Legal Aspects 
of the Indian Problem” lays down 
principles, with little attempt at a 
program. ‘This approach is wise; 
for many legal questions touch in- 
dividual cases, each of which must 
be judged on its own merits. 
The first recommendation calls 
for a Division of Planning and De- 
velopment; that is, for a group of 


experts who will, it is assumed, need 
to make a survey of their own before 
they can move toward relieving the 
Indians. That such experts should 
have no administrative functions 
destroys their usefulness. The situ- 
ation will mean that these high- 
salaried persons, though they have 
all wisdom and justice, can do 
nothing to carry out their plans. 
The poorly trained supervisors and 
superintendents in the field are not 
likely to execute programs that mean 
the loss of their own positions and 
authority. 


Even if every possibility of its use- 
fulness be granted, the Division of 
Planning and Development in the 
central office will only increase the 
mileage of red tape and decrease, ac- 
cordingly, the efficiency of the Ser- 
vice. The Bureau is already stran- 
gled with the infinite winding and 
unwinding of red tape. Decentrali- 
zation, one of the most practical 
recommendations in the report, is 
not to be hoped for, if the Division 
is added to the Washington office. 


The Indian Service greatly needs 
such well trained and well paid ex- 
perts. Would it not be possible to 
decentralize at once, place a staff 
with highly specialized training in 
charge of each culture area for a 
definite period of years, and finance 
their constructive programs? Under 
such an administration, each staff 
could learn the precise needs of its 
own group of Indians. For with 
every good intention, the experts 
from Washington cannot know the 
entire field. The agriculture special- 
ists for the plains, for instance, can 
hardly be expert on the irrigated 
lands of the Southwest. 
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A third, and the most important 
recommendation, “the enormous 
strengthening of the personnel in im- 
mediate contact with the Indians,” 
would become operative far more 
quickly with a regional staff than 
with a single national Division. 


The report offers an unfortunate 
plan for this improvement in per- 
sonnel, when it suggests compulsion 
in bringing up educational require- 
ments by changing classification and 
salary standardization. Anyone who 
actually knows the present salary 
scale in the Indian Service must 
realize that few teachers can save 
out of their present annual income 
enough to attend more than a brief 
summer term at a good university 
or technical school. Within a five- 
year period, let us say, the most am- 
bitious teachers could make but 
scant progress. Correspondence or 
other extension work is impracti- 
cable for them, since their duties are 
already too confining. A general 
turnover of teachers and supervisors 
will result, if this recommendation is 
followed. Such a turnover will, of 
course, remove experienced persons 
whose practical knowledge of In- 
dians and whose sympathy with their 
problems are invaluable to the Ser- 
vice. 


Such a loss could almost certainly 
be avoided if salaries were appreci- 
ably advanced throughout the sys- 
tem, if longer vacations were given, 
and if educational “leave of absence” 
were granted periodically for one or 
two years. Sabbatical leave has al- 
ready proved a wise measure for 
keeping up high college standards 
when they are once established. The 
desirable teachers and supervisors— 
and there are more of them than the 
survey implies—will seek improve- 
ment of their own initiative. Even 


the poor and indifferent members of 
the Service, both in the Washington 
office and in the field, are likely to 
improve under better living condi- 
tions or in other positions for which 
they are better fitted; as failure in 
the Service is too often the result of 
overwork and restricted social life, 
Only when living and working con- 
ditions are improved, may the Bu- 
reau justly dismiss the incompetent 
and demand better returns from the 
remainder of the personnel. Better 
educational standards, one might 
add, should include the best training 
of the white race and—what is 
equally important—open-mindedness 
toward Indian culture and a knowl- 
edge of its growth. For no one can 
teach a student whom he does not 
respect and understand. 

Unfortunately, the survey does 
not cover the faulty assignment of 
teachers to work for which they are 
not prepared. Why should history 
teachers, for example, be sent to 
teach mathematics; and why should 
broken-down veterans of the Philip- 
pine schools be pensioned off to the 
Indian Service? 

The three outstanding recommen- 
dations just discussed, the enormous 
strengthening of the personnel in 
immediate contact with the Indians, 
the maximum decentralization of 
operation, and the establishment of 
the Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, demand reform in the 
Service. The liberal programs sug- 
gested for health and education and 
for social and economic adjustment 
look to the direct advancement of 
the Indians themselves. Of these 
four programs, which take up the 
greater part of the volume, it should 
be said that the first two are the 
most practical and sympathetic. 
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It is impossible to discuss these 
proposals fairly in a brief review; 
for they turn up an infinite number 
of questions and offer only a slen- 
der hope of improvement to the out- 
sider who has studied the problem 
of Indian administration in the field. 
One should, perhaps, be grateful for 
that slender hope in the face of the 
criticism of a distinguished ethnolo- 
gist that he has “‘no hope of the In- 
dian Bureau”! 


A few points must indicate the 
tenor of the programs suggested. 
One comment displays complete mis- 
understanding of the economic status 
of the Indians: “What little they 
secure from their own efforts or 
from other sources is rarely effec- 
tively used.” Such a statement ap- 
pears absurd, when one considers 
that relatively few Indians rely 
wholly upon material aid from the 
government. ‘The rest are self-sup- 
porting, even if not comfortably so; 
and it is no small miracle of effi- 
ciency that many of them exist at all 
on their pitiably slender resources. 


The report takes too little 
account of the encroachment of the 
white man upon fruitful areas and 
upon water rights. The presence of 
a Land Board in New Mexico 
should have warned the Survey Staff 
that serious trouble was afoot there. 
No concrete suggestion appears in 
the report, although the Land Board 
is harassed by legal technicalities and 
is prevented by a lack of funds from 
dealing out even a fair degree of jus- 
tice. On the property rights of the 
Oklahoma Indians, no more appears 
than what the reader has already 
gleaned from his daily paper. 

Such misconception of Indian eco- 
nomic problems, even in part, is a 
serious matter; for upon a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of that aspect of 


Indian life depends any program for 
social adjustment. Although the re- 
port condemns productive overwork 
among school children and regrets 
that the school “discipline is re- 
strictive rather than developmental”, 
it does not point out the relation be- 
tween that condition and the eco- 
nomic status which it criticizes. If 
graduates just out of the govern- 
ment schools suddenly express initia- 
tive, personal responsibility, and a 
sense of the value of money, they 
do so by the grace of God, and not 
by the virtue of the training they 
have had in the schools. Nor can 
the parents act. Pupils are taken 
away from the discipline of the In- 
dian home and are given little other 
training which looks toward per- 
sonal dignity or self-direction, a con- 
dition perilous in its relation both to 
social and to economic adjustment 
in after-school days. Even the best 
school in the Service houses forty 
girls in one room without regard to 
privacy or personal property. The 
superintendent doubtless is forced to 
such overcrowding to obtain appro- 
priations for more upkeep. When 
the report criticizes the Indians’ con- 
trol of their own finances, it should, 
out of fairness, observe that the 
Government has set up some board- 
ing schools which are no improve- 
ment in decency or comfort over 
many Indian homes. 


The very critical problem of the 
returned student is only briefly con- 
sidered, a problem which must be 
solved before a single policy for the 
race can be carried through. For 
the public which believes it is hope- 
less to educate the Indian because he 
so often returns to his blanket, the 
survey does not explain how greatly 
the student needs both economic and 
social protection till he can stand on 
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his own feet. The high-tariff ad- 
vocate has long talked on the pro- 
tection of infant industry. Here is 
a matter of infant citizenship which 
ought to engage his zeal. Many a 
student goes home to poverty with a 
scanty wardrobe. Often not a square 
foot of land may be available for 
the young farmer. He is forced to 
leave his home community and seek 
employment as an untrained laborer 
—or yield to the patriarchal ways of 
his tribe, too often living as an un- 
paid worker in his family, even after 
marriage. He wears a_ blanket 
instead of a topcoat, because it is 
cheaper and wears longer—and can 
be used twenty-four hours of the 
day. The problem of the girl stu- 
dent is even more tragic, especially 
if she is forced to marry some older 
and more ignorant man of her peo- 
ple, or possibly a worthless white 
man who has an eye only to her 
“headright”. If the girl works in 
a white community, she needs con- 
stantly the social protection of her 
employer. The complacency of our 
white race in this matter of social 
and economic adjustment can be 
matched only by that of some of the 
better-educated Indians, who glibly 
theorize about “pauperizing the red 
men”, when they themselves have 
enjoyed great opportunities for ad- 
vanced education. Clearly, one need 
is to train intelligent and practical 
young Indians to help their own peo- 
ple toward social and economic sta- 
bility. The vocational guidance 
which the report suggests—it is the 
vogue—should, first of all, advise 
and assist the returned students. 
The proposal for student loans is 
only further evidence that the Sur- 
vey Staff did not see the economic 
dangers facing young Indians. It 
would be far better to develop race 
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loyalty and the desire to pass on to 
other Indians any such aid received. 
Repayment of such loans is always 
demanded in the first few years 
after graduation, when the income is 
low ; and the result inevitably is the 
loss of any degree of altruism which 
has developed. Repayment, there- 
fore, defeats the very aim of the 
loan; for education is no more a 
question of learning facts and tech- 
niques than it is one of developing 
social attitudes. 

Of the general principles laid 
down in the report, the legal points 
are sound, and both the secular and 
the religious educational programs 
are constructive in declaring for a 
basis in Indian culture. For pre- 
paratory work, the educational plan 
wisely returns the child to his own 
region, where he may be trained ac- 
cording to his needs and the progress 
of his tribe. In legal questions, it 
should be said further, the returned 
student needs the safeguard of a 
special court, quite as much as the 
older progressive Indian needs it, 
when he undertakes to live on the 
plane he has reached through his 
education. So great is the supersti- 
tion and violence of the older and 
unschooled generation in some tribes 
that all but life itself may be exacted 
from the helpless outcast, whose only 
crime is living in the fashion of his 
white friends. It is the exceptional 
person who can safely be cut off 
from his own people. The Indian 
who has made a simple competence 
in a white community during the 
years of health and strength must 
often return to spend an unhappy, 
penniless old age with his tribe. No 
tribe of men looks kindly on its ex- 
patriate, least of all on one who re- 
turns of necessity. When the local 
Indian office cannot help, a special 
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court should have a reasonable juris- 
diction, particularly among the 
Pueblo Indians, where there has 
been for some years a growing need. 

On the whole, in The Problem of 
Indian Administration, the Survey 
Staff discusses many questions which 
an individual may not touch for fear 
of bringing down the wrath of bu- 
reaucratic gods upon innocent heads. 
If their recommendations secure 
even a reasonably intelligent support 
in the Indian Service and in Con- 
gress—for they involve an extraor- 
dinary increase in budget—that fact 
alone will justify the months of in- 
vestigation and study of the ques- 
tions raised. Though the general 
public and Congress will never 
trouble to read eight hundred sev- 
enty-two pages on their Indian 
responsibilities, they may at least 
compass the recommendations of the 
first fifty-one pages, and pursue any 
topic of interest in the chapters fol- 
lowing. With the exceptions men- 
tioned, this report will lead every 
thoughtful reader to a_ better-in- 
formed opinion on the questions of 
Indian administration. Surely to 
inform oneself on the problem, and 
to support a decent program for our 
Indian wards is, for every one of us, 
an affair of honor. 


AS THE INDIAN AGENT 
SEES IT 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


Desert Drums: THE IN- 
DIANS OF New Mexico, 1540-1928, 
by Leo Crane. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


F making many books about the 
Pueblo Indians of the South- 

west there is no end. For the most 
part these many books have been 


An indispensable volume to 
collectors of Texana 


RURAL TEXAS 
By 
W. B. BIZZELL 


From the early crude Indian 
husbandry through the days of 
ranching and the cowboy, Dr. Biz- 
zell brings the reader to the present 
development of agriculture and 
country life in Texas. $2.50 post- 
paid. 


SCHMALZRIED 
BOOK SHOP 


911 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 


written by detached observers such 
as scientists, artists, travelers, who 
have regarded the native peoples as 
subjects for study or merely pic- 
turesque performers in an ancient 
drama soon to be superseded by an- 
other and less colorful act. Where 
these observers have not been de- 
tached they have generally had a 
very definite axe to grind and—like 
the Spanish explorers in the same 
region—have gone in search of a par- 
ticular object, so that their quest has 
singularly limited and conditioned 
their vision of what was before 
them. Some have struzgled to pre- 
serve what they found; others to 
destroy it; but it is the merit of this 
volume that the author was not de- 
tached and that he has accepted what 
exists in the present and also the pos- 
sibilities of change in the future. 
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By this time Mr. Crane’s books 
need no bush. They are too well 
and too favorably known. But it is 
worth pointing out that he stands 
almost alone in presenting the 
Pueblo Indian from a somewhat ju- 
dicial point of view, the point of 
view of a man who has to work with 
them, for them, and at times against 
them in the interests of a larger 
cause. He was an Indian agent, 
and he therefore sees them in a larg- 
er and more immediate way than 
most observers. He understands their 
pressing local problems, yet he sees 
these in relation to the whole of 
modern life. This is what makes his 
work so significant. For ethnology 
and anthropology can no longer 
maintain a separate and isolated life. 
Like all other fields of thought in 
our world they must relate them- 
selves to modern thought and mod- 
ern life. Desert Drums is one of the 
few books on Indians which attempt 
to establish this relation. Desert 
Drums is historical, ethnological, po- 
litical, and social. The author gives 
a résumé of the early history of the 
Pueblos, of their conquest by the 
Spanish conquistadores, of their re- 
ligious customs and beliefs, of their 
temptations and dangers and prob- 
lems in the modern world, illus- 
trated by anecdotes of Indian char- 
acter and courage and vice. He is 
quite fair to all concerned and pays 
the tribute due those courageous 
Spaniards who—with only a hand- 
ful of men—besieged, assaulted, and 
captured the almost impregnable 
cities on the cliffs. 


No less remarkable is Mr. Crane’s 
generous treatment of the Catholic 
missionaries who braved martyrdom 
in their attempt to carry the Holy 
Faith to the Indians of the desert. 
Indeed, the book is dedicated to “the 


Franciscans, the pioneers and priests, 
missioners and martyrs, shepherds of 
desert sheep”, and this, as anyone 
knows who knows Indian agents 
generally, is so remarkable as to be 
positively extraordinary. For as a 
rule missionaries and Indian agents 
seem to regard the Indians in their 
charge as something to be fought 
over and squabbled for, so that very 
often both parties seem entirely to 
lose sight of the fact that they exist 
primarily for the benefit of their un- 
fortunate wards. The Pueblo In- 
dians are to be congratulated upon 
having had for their agent a man of 
a different stamp in the person of 
Mr. Crane. 

Perhaps the most delicious pas- 
sages in the book are those which re- 
flect his realistic and enlightened at- 
titude toward local politicians and 
the grafters of the Harding régime 
who, not content with looting the 
national treasury and stealing the oil 
lands belonging to the United States 
navy, could not keep their hands off 
the paltry acres of the Pueblos. The 
evil that men do lives after them. 
Since this is true, it is inspiring to 
read an author so honest and so un- 
ashamed of his realistic point of view 
that he does not hesitate to ridicule 
and attack such men as Albert Ba- 
con Fall and his fellows. For 
the first time one feels a sincere sym- 
pathy for the problems of an Indian 
agent beset by schemers at Washing- 
ton, by unscrupulous local politi- 
cians, by bootleggers and reformers, 
and sometimes by the Indians them- 
selves. Not that Mr. Crane asks 
sympathy. Far from it. He is a gay 
antagonist, who plants his rapier 
thrusts where they will do the most 
good and without fear or favor. He 
is no sentimentalist to condone the 
vices of a decadent paganism, the su- 
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perstitions of a hybrid Christianity, 
or the illogical rapacity of the white 
invaders. He hews to the line, let 
the chips fall where they may. 

As one might expect from so 
honest and clear-eyed a man, the 
style of the book is racy and witty 
to an extraordinary degree, full of 
humor, delightful contrasts, and as- 
tonishing erudition. ‘There is, be- 
sides, the sanity of a man who has 
learned to command as well as to 
obey, and the wisdom of the human- 
ist who does not assume that he has 
solved all the problems presented 
to him, or that white grafters, In- 
dian malcontents, or wild-eyed re- 
formers belong to the vanishing 
races. 

The book contains an excellent 
map, statistics of population, etc., 
and is lavishly illustrated by photo- 


graphs of the region, the towns, and 
the people. It is a good job of which 
the Southwest may well be proud. 


THE PUEBLOS 


THe Rarn-Makers, by Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge. The Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 


RS. COOLIDGE’S book 

about the Pueblo Indians of 
the Southwest serves to crystallize 
many formless wonderings. As long 
as writers acquainted with the Pueb- 
los merely insisted upon the impor- 
tance of the Indian animism and 
simplicity for uprooted and nervous 
city-dwellers, the city-dwellers could 
only be curious. But The Rain-Mak- 
ers offers a considered summary of 


Three 


Cavender’s House 


thusiasms.” Illustrated. 
Evolution of Art 
Illustrated. 


At your book store, or 


Ross and Akard 


Spring Books 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s new full length poem. $2.00 
The Litany of Washington 


Vachel Lindsay’s new book, “full of amusing, keen, provo- 
cative paragraphs that will arouse laughter but leave he- 
hind a barb of doubt as to some of our standards and en- 


By Ruth de Rochemont. The A B C’s of Art for the layman. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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the facts upon which earlier enthu- 
siasms were based. It is concrete 
rather than theoretical. But in pre- 
senting her facts Mrs. Coolidge dis- 
plays sanity, acute observation, eru- 
dition, and a sense for form. 

A reading of this book will set 
the Southwesterner’s mind aglow 
with haunting echoes and surmises: 
the Noble Savage ideal of eight- 
eenth-century philosophers, animism 
and recent physics, Taine’s theory of 
art and environment. It will lead 
him to ask again, By what standard 
is culture to be judged? What is 
civilization? And the asking means 
that already has set in a sane repro- 
portioning of former esteem for 
many things precious to our day. If 
a civilization without writing or the 
wheel achieves complex community 
organization, efficient education of 
all children, and above all, happi- 
ness: is it not time to examine more 
closely the bases of our own mechan- 
ical or bookish scheme of things? 

Mrs. Coolidge is not of those who 
would go back to the distaff and the 
planting-stick; nor will her book 
lead others to that picturesque primi- 
tivism. But she is describing a peo- 
ple who are worth knowing. The 
title of her book suggests her insight. 
The Pueblos live a life built about 
one central and never satisfied de- 
sire: the thirst for rain. The ten- 
sion between need and fulfilment, in 
them as in all men, is the ground 
and sustaining energy of art and 
philosophy. On the plains of New 
Mexico this tension flowers into 
poetry and song and dance which are 
the same artistic expression, and that 
artistic expression is the Indian re- 
ligion. 

But the trains of thought which 
The Rain-Makers sets in motion are 
too many even for summary. This 


fact, of course, is the best of all 
signs that it is a good book. 


FRONTIER AND RANGE 


Tue X I T Rancu or Texas, by 
J. Evetts Haley. The Lakeside 
Press, Chicago. 


HELLpoRADO, THE TRUE SrTory oF 
TompsTOoNnE, by William M. Break- 
enridge. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


TomBsTONE’s YESTERDAYS, by Lo- 
renzo D. Walters. Acme Printing 
Company, Tucson, Arizona. 


Desert Mavericks, Caught and 
Branded by Eve Ganson. Wallace 
Hebberd, Santa Barbara, California. 


THE Pinto Horse, by Charles 
Elliott Perkins. Wallace Hebberd, 


Santa Barbara, California. 


READINGS IN Texas History, 
edited by Eugene C. Barker. The 
Southwest Press, Dallas. 


HEN in 1882 the state of 

Texas contracted to deed 
three million acres of land in the 
Panhandle for a new capitol build- 
ing, the chief result, aside from the 
noblest state house in the union, be- 
came the biggest ranch in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—the X I T 
Ranch. In enclosing and dividing 
this immense acreage with 1500 
miles of fence and in watering it 
with 355 wells and windmills; in 
converting it from a range of ante- 
lopes and jack rabbits into a feeding 
ground for more than 100,000 cat- 
tle; in fighting prairie fires off it; 
in clearing it of lobos and a yet 
more pernicious form of wolf—cow 
thieves; in trailing tens of thousands 


E 
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of cattle off it a thousand miles 
northward to another vast X I T 
range in Montana; in grading up 
the longhorn stock with which the 
ranch was originally stocked into a 
high-grade herd; and then, finally, 
in turning the land from a pastoral 
solitude into cultivated fields and 
populated towns, the Capitol Syndi- 
cate has certainly summed up in its 
activities not only nearly every phase 
of the range business but also a great 
deal of the human history of the 
West. Consequently a true history 
of the X I T Ranch would neces- 
sarily be much more than a local 
treatment of a local theme—and J. 
Evetts Haley, field secretary of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 
himself a product of the range, has 
written a true history. He has 
written a book so broad in its back- 
grounds and so engaging in style 
that it deserves to be rated as an im- 
portant contribution to the printed 
record of American life. 


Except in the last two chapters, 
which deal with farmers and real- 
estate agents, the style is swift, pack- 
ed. Exposition is developed by means 
of a mass of narrative details; the 
narrative is often dramatic. Haley 
employs the language of the range 
naturally without becoming provin- 
cial. All of these features make the 
book exceedingly readable. The 
most individual characteristic of the 
style, however, seems to be a cer- 
tain withholding, cryptic quality, an 
obverse employment of the “art of 
omission” that at once tantalizes the 
reader and spurs him on. My guess 
is that Haley has arrived at this par- 
ticular feature of his style almost un- 
consciously ; it is a quality present in 
the everyday speech of the old-time 
range men whom Haley has been 
reared among. For instance, after 


picturing the fight which the X I T 
men once made against a prairie 
fire, Haley notes that rustlers some- 
times fired the Syndicate grass. He 
concludes: philosophy of pas- 
sive resistance prompted the actions 
of these men who protected the grass 
when it was dry and brown; who 
rode winter line protecting fences; 
who kept their guns oiled for dep- 
redating rustlers. Not a case was 
taken to court from the Escarbada 
Ranch during the ten years Aten 
was foreman.” (The italics are 
mine.) Not everybody will under- 
stand the implications of that last 
sentence; not everybody understands 
in “Michael”, 


and ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he 
thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 


It is worth adding that The X I T 
Ranch is one of the handsomest 
books I have observed in recent 
printing. It contains sixty-four pages 
of illustrations and is provided with 
an index. It will live. 


Tombstone, Arizona, can’t exactly 
claim to be the “Deserted Village” 
of the West; nor can it assume the 
title of an Athens, as Stillwater as- 
sumes it—‘“Stillwater, the Athens of 
Oklahoma”. But ‘Tombstone is 
rapidly passing into the classic cate- 
gory. Some two years ago Walter 
Noble Burns, flushed with the meaty 
diet Billy the Kid had been feeding 
him on, came out with Tombstone— 
absolutely the bloodiest book it has 
ever been my lot to read. Then 
William M. Breakenridge, one-time 
deputy sheriff of the classic city, 
came out with Helldorado, The 
True Story of Tombstone. Hard 
on the heels of Helldorado appeared 
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Tombstone’s Yesterdays, by Loren- 
zo D. Walters. 

“Billy” Breakenridge had had a 
deal of experience in yoking oxen, 
shooting Indians, etc., before he got 
to Tombstone early in 1880; but in 
dealing with the years before that 
date his autobiography, Helldorado, 
does not really come to life. Tomb- 
stone was in bonanza and the sky 
seemed to be the limit. Breaken- 
ridge threw in with the sheriff; and 
thus officially as well as humanly he 
got to see at close range—at range 
so close that one wonders how any- 
body was left alive to tell the story 
—Doc Holliday, John Ringo, the 
Earps, Curly Bill, Bat Masterson, 
and a host of other gunmen good 
and bad. His stories about these 
“characters” have a verve to them 
that is thoroughly entertaining. 
Here is a representative anecdote: 

There was a lot of horse-stealing 
going on, and if you had a good 
horse you had to guard him care- 
fully. One day a cowboy from New 
Mexico came into Tombstone riding 
a splendid horse. He put up at the 
O. K. Corral, said he was broke, and 
offered to sell the horse for about 
half what it was worth. He soon 
found a purchaser, and, after he 
had received the money, the buyer 
asked him, 

“What about the title?” 

The cowboy replied, “The title is 
perfectly good as long as you go 
west with him, but don’t take him 
east; it is not so good in that direc- 
tion.” 

Lorenzo D. Walters’ book, Tomb- 
stone’s Yesterdays, is not so much 
about Tombstone as about several 
score of more or less celebrated hard 
characters who belonged to Tomb- 
stone in spirit if not in body. It is 
a collection of sketches and anec- 
dotes—interesting nearly every one 
of them—about Western outlaws 
and the men who tamed them. To 
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be so loosely written it is certainly 
about the most entertaining book of 
a historical nature tht I can recall, 


I have just found three presents 
to give next Christmas: they will 
be three copies of Desert Mavericks, 
“caught and branded” by Eve Gan- 
son, with a foreword by William T, 
Hornaday. The mavericks consist 
of the peccary (vulgarly called the 
javelina or the Mexican hog), the 
horned toad, the cactus wren, the 
road-runner, the prairie dog, the 
vinegaroon, and a great number of 
other inhabitants of the Southwest. 
The mavericks are “caught” in this 
manner: 


The Road-Runner runs in the road, 
His coat is speckled, a la mode. 
His wings are short, his tail is long, 
He jerks it as he runs along. 

His bill is sharp, his eyes are keen, 
He has a brain tucked in his bean. 
But in his gizzard—if you please— 
Are lizards, rats, and bumble-bees. 


But the charm, the delight, the 
humor, the naturalness are particu- 
larly to be found in the pen-and-ink 
drawings. What a picture of old 
Noah dragging a polecat by its tail 
across the gangplank into the ark 
(labeled “SEE ARARAT 
FIRST”) while Noah’s wife wildly 
protests! A part of the charm of 
the pages lies in the fact that all 
the words are in hand script. No 
Milne or Guiterman book of rhymes 
has ever been quite so “cunning” as 
this. 


I do not know anything about 
Wallace Hebberd, of Santa Barbara, 
California, as a publisher, except 
that he has published Desert Mav- 
ericks and The Pinto Horse, by 
Charles Elliott Perkins. The Pinto 
Horse in format, in print, and in il- 


Some celebrity was saying the other day that 
people in the Southwest are too comfortable 
to produce great art. And it turns out 
we are partly to blame. If our friends 
had to struggle with ordinary fuel, 
they might create great literature, 
and so forth. 
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lustrations is as individual as Desert 
Mavericks. It is indeed a rarely 
beautiful book, and the matter of 
which it is composed was well worth 
printing in a beautiful manner. A 
foreword to it by Owen Wister 
sums up the matter pretty well. Mr. 
Wister says: 

This is the best Western story 
about a horse that I have ever read. 

. It is so true to the cow- 
puncher West that no one who had 
not himself lived that life thorough- 
ly and intimately could possibly 
have written it; throughout there is 
nothing made-up, faked ; nothing 
transplanted into the soil of the 
sage-brush that in fact grows some- 
where else. And there is no false 
sentiment. The horse remains a 
horse, never becomes half-human 
with thoughts and emotions no horse 
could have. 

Patch, the pinto horse, is a char- 
acter to keep company with Black 
Beauty. He went through experi- 
ences so exciting and so unusual and 
yet so realistic and natural that the 
book is good for sheer narrative. But 
perhaps Patch does not belong in the 
company of Black Beauty. He be- 
longs for certain in the company of 
The Poker Steer, (in Andy Adams’ 
Cattle Brands), of The Blue Roan 
Outlaw (in Will C. Barnes’ Tales 
of the X-Bar Horse Ranch), of Old 
Slate (in Evetts Haley’s The X I T 
Ranch), and of Will James’ Smoky. 


Readings in Texas History, edited 
by Eugene C. Barker, while design- 
ed primarily for use in high schools 
and colleges, is a book that anybody 
who is curious towards the history 
of Texas will want to possess. From 
many sources Dr. Barker has drawn 
together original documents and 
studies that treat of life in Texas 
from 1528 to 1928. Here is his 
own essay on early-day Spanish oc- 


cupation of Texas; here is H. Ff. 
Bolton’s disquisition on the location 
of La Salle’s colony and fort; here 
is what Stephen F. Austin wrote 
about the character of the early 
Texans, one White having written 
him to ask if the colonists were such 
a hard lot as rumor pictured them 
to be; here the military operations 
about Gonzales, Goliad, the Alamo, 
and San Jacinto are satisfyingly 
dealt with. The history of a Texas 
slave plantation, the economic his- 
tory of Texas from the close of the 
Civil War until the World War, 
Colonel Charles Goodnight’s ex- 
planation of how to manage a trail 
herd, W. P. Webb’s treatise on the 
Texas Rangers—such are some of 
the other subjects that the book 
covers. 

Dr. Barker has prefaced each se- 
lection with suggestions about where 
more information on the subject is 
to be found. Incidentally a consider- 
able number of the selections are his 
own studies. He has naturally 
drawn heavily from that treasure 
house of Texas history, the Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical 
Association. Teachers and students 
alike are sure to welcome the book. 


SOUTHWESTERN VERSE 


A Bronco Pecasus, by Charles F. 
Lummis. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

Atonc Otp Traits, by William 
Haskell Simpson. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Rep HEELs, by Lexie Dean Robert- 
son. The Southwest Press, Dallas. 


- is not a thing to quarrel about 
that many of the offerings in this 
collection of fugitive verse written 
by the late Charles Fletcher Lummis 
do not fit the title of his book. The 
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poems that do fit the title, the best 
things in the volume, yield that 
robust Western flavor which the 
world has come to expect of an 
author who termed himself an 
Americanist and who knew his field 
and folk from Canada to Chile. 
The book is interesting and valuable 
as a revealment and a recording of 
the less familiar side of a distin- 
guished adventurer and writing man 
who contributed much to the pres- 
ervation of the romance and tradi- 
tion of the Old West. ‘‘Man-Who- 
Yawns”, a ballad of Geronimo, 
stands out from the other poems as 
a thing so stern, so strong, so grim, 
readers will regret that Dr. Lummis 
set hand infrequently to such com- 
positions. The one ballad, in spite 
of the “Envoy”, which is excess bag- 
gage for the bronco of artistry, is a 
genuine contribution and justifies the 
volume. 


Along Old Trails differs mark- 
edly as a collection of verse from 
Bronco Pegasus. Lummis wrote 
naturally, artlessly; Simpson has 
written as the conscious artist. Lum- 
mis was a participant in the life of 
the West; Simpson’s réle is more 
that of an observer who has brought 
modern eyes to bear upon the coun- 
try and the primitive peoples of 
which he has written. But his eyes 
have found and revealed to us much 
of hidden beauty. Free verse is 
Simpson’s preferred medium; he em- 
ploys it most effectively. In a brief 
thing like “The Years”, for an 
example, is compressed all of philos- 
ophy—and much of that Southwest 
which we have known: 

Only the years go nowhere; 


they sit in the plaza, 
staring. 


Who ever saw the years go any- 
where? 

they sit in the plaza, 

mumbling. 


Mrs. Robertson’s Red Heels is 
a first book. It is interesting, as 
such, and because it offers many 
well-written poems and a sharply 
contrasting variety. The poet is a 
West Texan. That may explain to 
the satisfaction of any reader who 
may wonder at it her artistic adap- 
tability to themes and treatments of 
such strikingly different sorts as 
might indicate that two poets had 
written the book. There is a charm 
of gypsy moods in the dancing- 
slippered first half of her book; but 
in the second half she puts the red 
heels aside, dons, westernwise, the 
stout outdoor boots of an observer, 
and goes prowling around in the 
smelly oil fields. These she cele- 
brates in rugged, pictorial verse that 
at times rises little above the flatness 
of prose. At that, the petroleum- 
stained and -scented sketches are as 
good things of their sort as have been 
done up to this time. Mrs. Robert- 
son’s poems will withstand quota- 
tion. But reviewers with limited 
space will be at a loss whether to 
choose from the slippered or the 
booted sections of her book. 

Hitton Ross GREER 


THE NEW CRITICISM 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE, edited by Nor- 
man Foerster for the American Lit- 
erature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, New York. 


T is of advantage to be a literary 
historian: the litterateur first 
produces the work, the critic deter- 


mines its value, the historian writes 
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of the age, and all one has to do is 
read everything written by all three 
of these, fuse their ideas into some- 
thing intelligible, and write a book 
oneself. From one age to another, 
of course, the possible blends vary 
according to the taste of the public 
in criticism, quotation, or social 
science. Thanks to Taine primarily, 
the present age seems pretty largely 
concerned with a deterministic so- 
ciology: Mr. Beer has demonstrated 


in comparatively recent years (as 


years, but not as new books, go) the 
irrational fringe of Kulturgeschichte 
in his indigestible Mauve Decade. 
The impact of the method has reach- 
ed the scholars a few years later, 
and in the book of present discussion 
a number of outstanding scholars of 
American literature attempt to ap- 
ply determinism and sociology to the 
matter of American literary history. 
But this is almost to indulge in a 
similar method. 

The outstanding essays of the 
book are those by Professors Clark 
and Foerster: it is they alone who 
fuse the diverse viewpoints of con- 
tributing writers by a moderation 
too often lacking in the individual 
papers. Indeed, Mr. Foerster has 
touched more deftly than any writer 
I know the point where current crit- 
icism is deficient: we have substi- 
tuted, he says, a provincialism of 
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time for an outworn provincialism 
of place, but the warning is added 
that the change is likely to be in 
the nature of retrogression, rather 
than improvement—a warning 
borne out rather emphatically by one 
of the essays on current literature, 
Professor Clark, on the other hand, 
at the conclusion of the volume is 
presented in a very necessary essay 
on reproportion: the trouble with 
the deterministic method is that 
the determinants rather than the ef- 
fects are likely to be studied—it is 
possible to lose Hamlet while dis- 
covering the social conditions which 
made boy players for a short time 
popular. 

Indeed, the current of reinterpre- 
tation seems with this respect to be 
somewhat turned awry. The cul- 
tural history of a people is impor- 
tant, but is it a subject demanding 
all the attention of literary his- 
torians? Literature, as studied, is 
nothing more than that slight frac- 
tion which the ages have overlooked 
in their general act of oblivion, a 
chance sonnet in a thousand years 
that someone still reads for pleasure 
or for solace: it is, or it should be, 
personal. Such a literature not at all 
requires a limitless documenting. If 
The Book of the Duchess is lovely, 
a treatise on dreams doesn’t increase 
its loveliness, although to be sure the 
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fact of medieval interest in dreams 
aids its understanding. Such it seems 
should be the object of literary his- 
tory, not to baffle the senses with 
resurrection of countless mediocri- 
ties, but to aid in understanding the 
one or two great immortals. To pass 
beyond this point is to indulge in 
orgiastic factualism. Just now, from 
the amount of American literature 
research and the boundless amount 
made possible by surviving but hith- 
erto inaccessible documents, as well 
as by the numberless mediocrities 
from 1616 to 1929, it looks as 
though the subject needs a good dose 
of oblivion until fire, water, and 
worms have destroyed some of the 
minor writers and their “matter”. 
Then, if any who have written so 
far yet live, literary historians will 
have less difficulty in finding and 
maintaining a reasonable perspective. 


As for contributory elements 
which the present writers have 
studied, one is forced to confess that 
they are not altogether satisfactory. 
As Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones in one of the most critical es- 
says of the volume indicates, the re- 
lation of religion to indigenous lit- 
erature has not been properly eval- 
uated. Yet I think he hardly 
touches the core of the matter. It 
seems as though America has not 
yet evolved her own religion and 
philosophy. In so far as the nation 
has had a religion, it has been one 
of negativity—our thought has been 
moral, consisting in avoidance of 
evil—in all their writings American 
authors, Dreiser as well as Haw- 
thorne, have manifested an ought- 
taxia. Recently thought in this 
country has become tinged, then 
coated, with science. This the writers 
have considered, but they have failed 
to note that the present “healthy 


scientific realism” may very rapidly 
become quite malignant — science 
cannot remain static, and our con- 
cern with evolution may eventually 
prove as little comprehensible, as 
greatly requiring commentary, as 
Chaucer’s Ptolemaic system. An- 
other condition may operate deleteri- 
ously on the literature of science. 
Shout as we may, scientific thought 
lags in America; even now the doc- 
trine of physiologic gradients has 
long been popular in Europe, while 
in Texas in March, 1929, an em- 
bryologist was jeered at a faculty 
seminar when he discussed the pos- 
sibilities of the new theory. Our 
delay in the study of evolution is 
notorious. Consequently the authors 
of America have found the philoso- 
phy of monism pretty well exploited 
by the time they learned anything 
about it. Here, I believe, lies the 
explanation of the scientific rarefac- 
tion in literature which has been 
manifest in Dreiser, Anderson, 
O’Neill, and many others. Finding 
that Zola and his contemporaries had 
long since used thoroughly Taine, 
Nietzsche, and Huxley for literary 
purposes, the Americans were inde- 
pendent enough not to be mere imi- 
tators. But in order not to follow, 
they were forced to resort to such 
border-line psychologies and psychia- 
tries as those of Freud and Watson. 
This modern instance is but a re- 
flection of a condition observable in 
most American literary movements. 
Puritanism, Romanticism, ‘Trans- 
cendentalism, name any thought- 
wave you will, had ebbed in Europe 
almost before they reached Plym- 
outh rock. Consequently in much 
of our literature, there has been a 
lunacy of the edge. This, in my 
opinion, has been one of the greatest 
and most essential features in Amer- 
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ican literary history, although it is 
now and has been strangely under- 
emphasized. 


Much is made, and justly, by one 
of two of the essayists, of the so- 
called “Frontier” in American lit- 
erature. Frankly they admit they 
hardly know what that phase of the 
whole system consists of, save that 
it represents a portion of native lit- 
erature which is native really, the 
part not derived from Europe. It is, 
according to these writers, perhaps a 
result of a natural process of selec- 
tion by immigration, by which the 
most restless, perhaps most reckless, 
have come to inhabit the new world. 
And this spirit is reflected in such 
literature as deviates clearly from 
continental types, is probably a cause 
of it. Without a doubt such a spirit 
is found and without a doubt it is 
a part of the American element; but 
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perhaps a fraction of the recklessness 
and freedom is also explicable by the 
rarefactive process I have already 
mentioned. The frontier may be a 
combination of biology, racial evoly- 
tion, and contact with environment, 
but it also may contain the necessity 
of avoiding plagiarism. Whatever 
it may be, it is this, the American 
fraction, that deserves the attention 
of scholars, whether of American 
literature or of American culture, 
rather than the various but constant 
steppings-up of continental thought 
through a number of nonentities to 
the few important Americans. 

Finally, the volume is provided 
with extensive and quite recently re- 
vised bibliographies certain to be of 
great value to students of the sub- 
ject. 

JoHN CHAPMAN 


A NEWER STOCK-TAKING 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: AN Ivy- 
TERPRETATIVE SURVEY, by Ernest 
Erwin Leisy. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


HE last decade has witnessed 

the extraordinary growth of a 
decided interest in American lit- 
erature. One result of this new in- 
terest is seen in a new emphasis upon 
American authors in the school and 
college curriculum. Investigators 
and teachers have for some time 
been urging that our literature needs 
to be restudied and_ re-estimated 
from a really modern point of view; 
but it has remained for Professor 
Leisy to write what is really the 
first “connected account of our lit 
erature . . . written since the 
newer stock-taking”. He has given 
less space to certain time-honored 
figures like Holmes in order to it 
clude writers who now seem mort 
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significant. It was high time this 
was done, for what has been hither- 
to considered the standard one-vol- 
ume history of our literature does 
not even mention Herman Melville! 


Professor Leisy suggests his 
method: “ . . . an attempt is 
made, first, to ‘place’ the man with 
reference to the movements of his 
day; next, to give the essential bio- 
graphical facts; and, finally, after 
a critical inspection of his work, to 
suggest what he has to say to pos- 
terity.” Valuable features are a sup- 
plementary list of minor authors, an 
excellent bibliography, and a sketch 
of American periodical literature. 
Not every one, perhaps, will agree 
with all of Professor Leisy’s esti- 
mates, but the book should at once 
take its place as the standard one- 
volume history of American litera- 
ture. I must add that the lay 
reader will find the book untechni- 
cal and illuminating. 


Jay B. 


SOUTHWESTERN SHORT 
STORIES. 


Best SHorT STORIES FROM THE 
SourHwEsT, edited by Hilton R. 
Greer. The Southwest Press, Dal- 
las. 


HIS is not a collection of 

Southwestern stories exclu- 
sively, but rather a group of short 
stories by writers from the South- 
west who have established reputa- 
tions. Their stories have been taken 
from periodicals as diverse in taste 
as the American Mercury and the 
Pictorial Review, the Bookman and 
the Saturday Evening Post. There 
are stories of stark realism, humor- 
ous stories, stories with a distinctly 
feminine appeal, stories of the tradi- 


tional West, Texas stories. In them 
figure the tenant farmer, engineers, 
oil, golden-oak furniture, cotton, the 
shyster lawyer, drought, telegraph 
linesmen, a stage-coach robbery, the 
obsequious negro, the wife or grand- 
mother who is cold-shouldered by 
the family, the cowboy with his air 
of braggadocio, and flora and fauna 
known nowhere outside of the 
Southwest. 


Few of these stories have to do 
with the amenities of social life. The 
love-motif plays a decidedly minor 
role in this book. No hero is the 
victim of a decadent society. On the 
contrary, and without being a fron- 
tier book in the usual sense of the 
term, the underlying motives are 
such as have ever animated human- 
kind along its frontiers. Here are 
tales telling how men in hard straits 
have succeeded, or how they have 
been defeated ; how they like to turn 
the tables on the other fellow; how 
windfalls may bring apples that are 
good, and apples that are rotten; the 
devotion of man to beast; the suf- 
ferings of the enduring heart. 

These writers see in the South- 
west an order of society that is built 
on faith, hope, and first mortgages. 
It is thoroughly committed to the 
gambling spirit, and it does not 
whine if it loses. What it does is 
done with a lavish hand. “Even 
them that went wild went wild 
big.” Its people are painfully self- 
conscious. Their defense-mechanism 
is constantly operative. It is prefer- 
ably directed at some staid com- 
munity like Boston, though in one of 
these stories you will learn that of 
the old-time ranchers “some are in 
Heaven and some are in New 
York.” Nothing short of the best 
will serve a community that may be 
a little late in arriving but that will 
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wait in the vestibule no longer. 
When an automobile figures in a 
story it is “a 50 H. P. touring-car”. 
When the clubs hire a speaker— 
well, this season it is Thornton 


Wilder. 


But I am getting away from the 
book. What I have tried to sug- 
gest is that here is an abundance of 
local color. There is a limit, of 
course, even to local color. But in 
this book one could wish there were 
even more. The Mexican is con- 
spicuous by his absence. How the 
Southwest amuses itself—for it does 
—is not made clear. Nor is there 
an indication of its incessant interest 
in politics, its unbounded faith in 
education, its confidence in revivals 
and in the providence of four-wheel 
brakes. Somewhat of the spirit of 
materialism is brought in, but it 
should have been set off by some 
episode bringing out the zest for cul- 
ture displayed by the innumerable 
women’s clubs. All of which is to 
say that when the Southwest be- 
comes fully articulate it may be de- 
sirable to change the preposition 
“from” in the title of this book to 
“of”, and it won’t be at the expense 
of tradition, either. 


As a collection, these stories rank 
well with any modern group. True, 
in one of the best stories, “The 
Drought”, the deus ex machina is 
resorted to; “High Water” has 
some vague spots; there is consid- 
erable “hokum” in “The Awaken- 
ing”; the lapses of E. M. Rhodes 
into mere verbiage are offensive to 
this reviewer, and he can see no par- 
ticular merit in “The Conquest of 
Mike”. But “The Windfall” is told 
with admirable art; “Old Hawk- 
eye” has excellent characterization; 
“Her Own Room” is impressive; 
and there is hardly a dull page in 
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the book. In format it is excep- 
tionally attractive. Every reader 
of this quarterly will want a copy 
for his table. 

Ernest E. Letsy 


MODERN MUSIC. 


Tue OF AMERICAN Mvu- 
sic, by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York and Dallas. 


R. MASON’S newest book 
is an addition to the already 
imposing number of critical snapshots 
of our age which attempt to proph- 
esy the future from a study of the 
present. This author is judiciously 
sparing in his prophecies, but is 
straightforward in criticizing exist- 
ing conditions. 

He sees America, and American 
music, in a state of confusion, the 
outcome of which must be either one 
thing or another. He discharges 
with deadly aim and at close range 
a verbal barrage at prima-donna 
conductors of symphony orchestras, 
modern rhythms, jazz bands, sensa- 
tionalism, public attitudes, and ul- 
tra-modernism. His criticism is 
searching, even extreme at times, as 
when he says, “The modern popu- 
lar song is an example of 
a commodity made to specification, 
so completely standardized that in- 
terchangeable parts can be supplied 
on mail order.” 

The layman should be able to un- 
derstand and enjoy about nine-tenths 
of what the author is saying, which 
is a high proportion for a book on 
a technical subject. Mr. Mason’s 
style is engaging, his wit fresh, his 
whole book entertaining as well as 
impressive. 

CLaupe M. Simpson, JR. 
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PAUL BUNYAN IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


PauL BuNyAN Comes West, by 
Ida Virginia Turney. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


HE vitality of the Paul Bun- 

yan tales is evidenced again by 
this very attractive reprint of a 
University of Oregon issue of 1921. 
Following the pioneer publication in 
1916 of Legends of Paul Bunyan 
gathered from the lumbermen of the 
Middle West by Bernice Stewart 
and Homer A. Watt, Miss Turney 
has traced the spread of this popular 
fiction into the logging camps of the 
Northwest, and even among other 
groups of gang laborers. 

In her small volume the author 
has offered only the merest sample 
of the large body of Bunyan lore. 
Most of the yarns are stock themes, 
such as the Winter of the Blue 
Snow, Babe the Blue Ox, that meas- 
ured forty-two axe handles and a to- 
bacco box between the eyes and died 
of an undigested cook-stove full of 
hot-cakes, and the miraculous corn- 
stalk that grew faster than Charlie 
the Swede could slide down it. Her 
few additions are interesting and 
have an unmistakable ring of au- 
thenticity. 

It is in this verisimilitude that the 
value of Miss Turney’s work ap- 
pears: her stories give the impression 
of being of, by, and conceivably for 
the lumberjack. The dedication, 
“To my father—‘He uster work fer 
Paul,’” suggests one reason for this 
fidelity. The following sentence 
from her preface gives another—a 
thorough appreciation of the essen- 
tial spirit and characteristics of the 
genre: 

These tales, passed by word of 
mouth from generation to generation 


of workers, grew out of the life of 
the gang: no mere maker of stories 
can with integrity set them in the 
stiff mould of written speech. 
The exclusive use of a most satis- 
factory vernacular, and a quite sym- 
pathetic format that includes heavy 
brown-paper leaves illuminated with 
linoleum-cut borders and _illustra- 


tions add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 


At a time when Paul Bunyan has 
already begun to be commercialized 
and perverted—witness the mongrel 
creations that Mr. James Stevens is 
broadcasting on the Pacific coast— 
even a reprint of genuine material is 
most acceptable. Those interested 
in this remarkable phase of native 
popular expression will want this 
book. Those who do not know Paul 
will want it also, but only if they 
have a real American sense of 
humor, a weakness for Mark Twain, 
and a secret admiration for a cham- 
pion in the art of “plain and fancy 
lyin’”’. I know of no better intro- 
ductory volume than this. 


Joun Lee Brooks 


EXPERIMENTAL DRAMA 


CaROLINA FotkK- PLays: THIRD 
Series, edited by Frederick H. 
Koch. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 


HE Carolina Playmakers are 

still writing and producing 
plays which can command national 
interest not only because they are 
an experiment in indigenous drama 
but also because they are sufficiently 
real and sufficiently dramatic to win 
the approval of audiences and pro- 
ducing groups throughout the 
United States. From the plays writ- 
ten by this group during the past 
four years, Frederick H. Koch, their 
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director, has selected six for inclu- 
sion in the third series of Carolina 
Folk-Plays. 


This third volume presents rather 
more variety than either of the ear- 
lier collections, the general mood 
being decidedly lightened by the in- 
clusion of three quite satisfactory 
comedies. “In Dixon’s Kitchen’, “A 
Shotgun Splicin’”, and Paul 
Green’s satire on the village quack 
doctor, “Quare Medicine’, are ad- 
mirable examples of unsophisticated 
short comedy. One feels through- 
out this volume a sureness of touch, 
a sense of maturity, that was alto- 
gether lacking in the earlier plays 
coming from this group. ‘The 
Scuffletown Outlaws”, a tragedy of 
the Lowrie gang by William Cox, 
printed in the Southwest Review of 
April, 1926, is in every way as fine 


a tragedy as Paul Green’s “Last of 
the Lowries” on the same subject. 
“‘Job’s Kinfolks”, by Loretto Bailey, 
is the most satisfactory play of the 
mill people that one can recall; 
while Paul Green’s contribution, 
“Quare Medicine”, although his 
first comedy, is easily superior to 
many of his short tragedies. 

Paul Green has also contributed 
an introduction to the volume. 
While addressing himself specifically 
to the problem of North Carolina, 
he here describes a condition that is 
true, to a greater or less extent, for 
all the Southern states. His plea is 
that people should bestir themselves 
in the direction of becoming art-con- 
scious, aware that the life about 
them has never had an adequate 
or real interpreter, and that to 
interpret that life about them 
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is to interpret the life universal. 
That no great artist, poet, play- 
wright, has yet come out of his na- 
tive state indicates, he thinks, that 
the people have not yet awakened 
to a full realization of the beauty, 
the power, and the tragedy of the 
life they are living. It is toward 
this understanding, this interpreta- 
tion, that the Carolina Playmakers 
have been working. And, to judge 
by the material here presented, one 
must admit that they have succeeded 
to a very remarkable degree. 


Davip R. RussELL 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 


THe Earty Lire or THOMAS 
Harpy, Sy Florence Emily Hardy. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York and Dallas. 


As Gop Mave TuHem, by Gamaliel 
Bradford. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


R some time lovers of Thomas 

Hardy have been feeling the 
need of a well-performed account of 
his life; in fact, it had almost begun 
to appear that he was not going to 
have a satisfactory biography. But 
his wife has now related the connec- 
tion of his living to his work in her 


admirable The 
Thomas Hardy. 


Hardy’s pessimism is scarcely ex- 
plained by any event in his career. 
His childhood and youth were gay 
and joyous; there were no pangs of 
disprized love; freedom and eco- 
nomic security were his; and more 
recognition and esteem than he felt 
the need of came to him during the 
course of his writing. His inner 
darkness was impersonal, the conse- 
quence of philosophic reflection; it 
was no disease of melancholy. 


Early Life of 


Mrs. Hardy has remained calmly 
detached and fair. About a few 
things she seems uncommunicative, 
but this is perhaps the fault of mem- 
ory, or of necessary gaps in knowl- 
edge. Much of the manuscript was 
prepared under Hardy’s own super- 
vision, and he had read a considera- 
ble portion of it before his death. It 
is to be hoped that the volume com- 
pleting his years will be as memora- 
ble an achievement. Such a record 
will do much to forestall the neg- 
lect into which even great writers 
often fall in the decade or two fol- 
lowing their deaths. 


Biography of a sort far different 
is presented in Gamaliel Bradford’s 
As God Made Them. Biography 
written in the manner of the new 
school is indeed almost a new genre 
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in itself. It aims less at compre- 
hensiveness than at indicative selec- 
tion, less at history than at portrai- 
ture. Mr. Bradford is perhaps the 
most successful of the American 
practitioners of the craft; his 
method is to choose the facts signi- 
ficant in explaining the personality 
cf his subject, and then to place 
these facts in such relation that at 
the end the reader knows what man- 
ner of man was this. 

Seven men of nineteenth-century 
America are exhibited in the new 


volume: Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun, Horace 
Greeley, Edwin Booth, Francis 
Child, and Asa Gray. Not all of 
them come off equally well; but the 
essays are all written in Bradford's 
customary graceful and lucid style. 

It is a tribute to Mrs. Hardy's 
volume that it loses nothing in in- 
terest by the side of this new biogra- 
phy written so that he who reads 
may also run. 


J. Lon TINKLE 
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“A book that any intelligent Texan ought to read 
with a great deal of pleasure as well as profit. 
One is prompted to hope it may have 
a wide general circulation.” 


—tThe Dallas News. 


By Eucene C. BARKER 
READINGS IN TEXAS HISTORY 


THE work of more than forty historians, writers, and statesmen 
is correlated into this new narrative history of Texas, edited by 
Dr. Eugene C. Barker, of the University of Texas. Accounts 
left by Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, Santa Anna, and others 
who made the history of the state are included side by side with 
selections from special studies recently made in the rich stores 
of Texas history. The story of the state is carried through four 
centuries, 1528 to 1928. 


Trade Edition, $5.00. Text, $3.75 


By Grace 


MISS HUMPETY COMES TO TEA 


A VOLUME OF CHILDREN’S VERSE .. . $2.00 


This gay volume of poems for children will charm grown-ups as 
well. Mrs. Crowell’s White Fire reaches its sixth edition this 
spring; Silver in the Sun will reach its third edition in less than 
one year. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The Spring issue of the Southwest Review is decidedly Southwestern in 
authorship. HENRY SMITH, one of the editors, lives in Dallas and teaches 
at Southern Methodist University. I. K. STEPHENS is professor of philos- 
ophy at the same institution. His paper “After Mind and Matter, What?’ 
was prepared to be read before a Dallas club and, as the author remarks, 
is therefore untechnical, as philosophical essays go. PHILIP STEVENSON of 
Santa Fé contributed to The American Caravan, and is author of a novel, 
The Edge of the Nest, which appeared this Spring. J. FRANK Donte is 
familiar to readers of the Review as author of “The Saga of the Saddle”, 
“In the Brush Country’, and other essays. He is editor of the admirable 
Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, including Legends of Texas, 
Texas and Southwestern Lore, and Foller de Drinkin’ Go’d; and he is the 
author of two books to be published this fall by the Southwest Press, 
Vaquero of the Brush Country and Coronado’s Children. Evustsi1a Lutz, 
who contributes to the Review for the first time, lives in Dallas. Samutt 
W. GEIseEr, professor of biology at Southern Methodist University, is en- 
gaged in extensive research among the scattered records of the lives of 
pioneer scientists of the Southwest. To the Winter issue of the Review he 
contributed a biographical study of Jacob Boll; future issues of the maga- 
zine will include essays by him on Gustaf Belfrage and other naturalists of 
the frontier. B. A. Botkin of the University of Oklahoma is the editor 
of Folk Say, an Oklahoma folk-lore magazine, the first number of which 
is to appear in June of this year. He is the author of “The Verse Racket” 
in the Winter issue of the Southwest Review. Davin Guron, a Dallas 
composer and pianist, is a native Texan who has studied at Vienna under 
Godowsky and has held several teaching positions in Texas colleges. His 
best-known compositions are his concert arrangements of folk tunes: “Tur- 
key in the Straw”, “Sheep and Goat’, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’, and 
“Hopi Indian Cradle Song’. FRANK APPLEGATE was born in Atlanta, 
studied painting in Paris, taught for a time in New Jersey, and is now one 
of the more prominent painters of the Santa Fé group. He is interested 
in the collection and preservation of Indian and Spanish colonial art. Be- 
sides serving as a director of the Santa Fé Museum, he is a private collector 
of importance. IsABEL CAMPBELL, a novelist who lives at Norman, Okla- 
homa, is the wife of Stanley Vestal. LorEN MOZLEY is one of the younger 
and—as his essay shows—more radical painters at Taos. ALEXANDRE 
Hocue and GerrALp BywatTers are painters. Both live in Dallas. 
James CHILLMAN, Jr., is director of the Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton. Among the book-reviewers, NELLIE BARNES of the University of Kan- 
sas, a student of Southwestern Indian affairs, is editor of American Indian 
Love Lyrics. STANLEY VESTAL of the University of Oklahoma is author 
of Kit Carson. JoHN CHAPMAN, an advisory editor of the Review, is 
studying medicine at Galveston. 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


A NOTE ON THE SOUTHWEST 


By Henry SMITH 


HE MAGAZINES that worry with literature have 
been telling each and other for these three or four 
years that there is a Southern “Renaissance”. The 
South, say the critics, has got over the Civil War, 

is solvent and even prosperous, and has begun to produce 
readable results in the novel, in biography, and in lyric 
verse. To prove their point they then insert a list of recent 
books written by Southerners; and, if they are inclined 
to generalize, go on to remark the radical difference be- 
tween the attitude of these younger writers and that of their 
elders. The conclusion is that a disconcerting new South 
has replaced the legendary South of Thomas Nelson Page. 

It is plausible to maintain that the next development in 
American letters and art will be a decentralization, the rise 
of regional civilizations. But this special theory of the 
Southern “Renaissance” implies too great a simplicity in the 
events it describes. One of its underlying assumptions is 
particularly open to question: the assumption that from 
Charleston to Santa Fé the South is stirred by approxi- 
mately the same stimuli and is making approximately the 
same responses. 

There is just enough probability in this belief to make 
it tenable by critics, even by Southern critics. Roughly 
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speaking, the entire area has in recent years enjoyed an 
unusual prosperity, and is beginning to exploit its po- 
tential wealth. As a consequence there are scattered but 
apparently uniform desires to express in art some of the ful- 
ness of life brought by income and leisure. Hence the symp- 
toms of a “Renaissance”. 


But an observer from west of the Sabine somehow fails 
to find in the magazine essays a satisfying explanation of re- 
cent events in his own territory. The Southern writers talk 
about Dallas almost in the same breath with Chapel Hill; 
but to Texans this never seems quite accurate. For there is 
between the South proper, bounded by the famous binomi- 
nal line and the Mississippi bottoms, and the Southwest 
(Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona), a profound 
difference. I despair of conveying to an Easterner or even 
to a Virginian the sense of strangeness with which a South- 
westerner visits New Orleans, say, or reads the books coming 
out of the Deep South of song and story. He is in another 
world. It is true he has been familiar with cotton fields and 
negroes; but in the memories which more than geography 
make the South a unity he has almost no part. The South- 
westerner comes from a land where the economic past was 
expressed in terms not of slaves and plantations, but of the 
cowman, the half-breed, and the range. Folk music for 
him is “Frankie and Johnny” and “Turkey in the Straw” 
rather than negro spirituals. His grandfathers, to be sure, 
fought under Hood and hated the Yankees; perhaps they 
were born in Kentucky or Alabama; but his region saw 
practically no actual warfare and suffered no important in- 
vasion. The Southwesterner is accustomed to mesquite, or 
possibly to elm and post-oak along the infrequent streams; 
cypress and magnolia are as exotic to him as to a Bostonian. 
The pattern of the gentleman he has inherited is not that of 
the aristocratic planter with his imported piano and his fine 
linen, but that of the cowman; and there is a difference. 
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In short, if he is a Southerner at all, he is so only by as- 
sumption. 

But if the Southwest is not part of the Old South or of 
the New, it is decidedly not lacking either in geographical 
unity or the centripetal force of a regional past. It is 
bounded on the east by the western edge of Mississippi and 
Red River bottom land; on the north, roughly, by the line 
of the Missouri Compromise and the Santa Fé Trail; on the 
west by the Rockies and the Arizona desert; and on the 
south by Mexico and the Gulf. These boundaries enclose 
a district largely made up of plains: more arid to the west, 
better watered to the east, merging perhaps into mountains 
or pine forest, but in the main presenting a uniformly level 
horizon and scanty vegetation. The Southwest is a land of 
distances, of empty spaces. The South is not. 

Historically as well, the Southwest has a definite unity, 
apparent in the merest outline of the main epochs of its past. 
New Mexico and Arizona, in the first place, are the home 
of tribes of Indians with a culture older than any other in 
this country. If Southwesterners traditionally have studied 
the Indian mainly under the aspect of his propensity for 
scalping, they are coming to view the matter otherwise. 
Great interest of anthropologists, the recent discovery of 
Pueblo art by the public, and in particular the fondness of 
painters and poets for Indian subjects are making the Indian 
an object of serious study. Southwesterners are coming to 
believe that Indian culture has found the secret of the ad- 
justment to Southwestern environment which they them- 
selves will have to make. 

The next, perhaps the most vivid of the traditions which 
bind the Southwest together and set it off from the Old 
South is that of the Spanish occupation. It is not merely 
that for a couple of centuries the frontier between Spain 
and France in the New World lay somewhere between San 
Antonio and Natchitoches, or that crumbling missions still 
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stand to remind even the sightseer of the padres and the con- 
quistadores ; the Spanish tradition has sunk deeper than that, 
decperx it may be than consciousness. Texas schoo! children, 
for instance, learn that a vara is thirty-three inches and a 
league is some four thousand four hundred acres; for the 
land their school stands on was once part of a grant so 
measured from the King of Spain. Scores of places bear 
names of Spanish noblemen, Spanish saints, Spanish land- 
marks: Alvarado, Uvalde, San Antonio, San Marcos, Palo 
Verde, Las Vegas, the Llano Estacado. This Spanish tinge 
in the blending motley of Southwestern life has been kept 
fresh by close touch with Mexico. After-theater parties 
eat chili and tortillas; the tamale man is the Southwestern 
equivalent of the seller of roasted chestnuts on New Eng- 
land street corners; the child walking to school hears mut- 
tered Spanish from laborers building a street-car track. 
Spanish words in colloquial language are indicative of 
deeper invisible borrowings: arroyo, sombrero, “Adiés,” 
“Hasta maftana.” 


This is not the atmosphere of the South. The tradition 
of the range, in origin centuries more recent than the Span- 
ish occupation but side by side with it in the present, also 
breathes something alien to the spirit of Marse Chan and 
Ole ’Stracted, something foreign to the atmosphere of Show 
Boat and The Time of Man. The uniqueness of range life, 
as well as its power to capture imaginations, is manifest in 
the international popularity of stories and moving pictures 
of the cowboy. What if it is only a parody that has usually 
got into print or on the screen? Parodies are not made of 
lifeless traditions. An analogy for the place of the range 
in modern popular art is to be found only in the place of the 
matter of Thebes or the matter of Troy in the literatures of 
Western Europe. The range was a sort of American 
knight-errantry. It produced its heroes, such as Wild Bill 
Hickok or Pat Garrett, and its heroic villains, such as Jesse 
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James or Billy the Kid. And though the Southwesterner 
smiles at college cheering sections and business delegations 
decked out in urban interpretations of the cowboy costume, 
he can no more escape the influence of the range than he can 
avoid breathing. There is something of wide horizons and 
night herding in the air of even the cities on the prairies. If 
this something could be defined, perhaps it would lose its 
power : unanalyzed heritages are deeper and more powerful 
than those which have been rationalized. I do not pretend 
to know how much or in what ways the Southwest has been 
influenced by the Spanish conquest, or Kit Carson’s frontier, 
or the Alamo, or any of the other epochs of its past. Neither 
do I know what the typical Southern traditions mean nowa- 
days for the Southerner. But the influences of the past are 
there, even when they only stimulate revolt; and they are 
not the same in Texas as they are in Georgia. 

This is only to point out the obvious. The Southwest, to 
be sure, was settled largely by immigrants from the South- 
ern states, both in the period of first colonization and dur- 
ing reconstruction. But the Southern tradition could never 
be powerful away from the economic system and the ter- 
rain of its birth. The civilization developing in twentieth- 
century Texas and New Mexico is only apparently trans- 
planted from the South. It belongs, as all real civilizations 
belong, to its own country. Of course the Southwest passes 
through phases recognizable in all developing cultures; but 
even in this respect it is not closely comparable to the new 
South. For in its present phase the civilization of the South- 
west is almost a century younger than that of most Southern 
states. And in American history, a hundred years is a long 
time. 


It is true that the real cause of the heralded Southern 
“Renaissance”—prosperity—has also been operative in the 
Southwest; there are plenty of signs which might indicate 
to an outsider a Southwestern awakening into the life of 
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reason and the arts. Most of the cities and some of the towns 
have begun to pay attention to painting: there is a new mu- 
nicipal art gallery at Houston, and bonds have been voted 
for a similar institution at Dallas. The Eastern mind re- 
members the Dallas Little Theater, and perhaps the San 
Antonio Flower Show exhibitions in New York. Too, the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra has recently completed its 
fourth season of concerts; a publisher “in and of the South- 
west” has set up here; a Texas Book Club is about to publish 
the first of a projected series of subscribers’ editions of Tex- 
ana; there are folk-lore and historical societies not of 
the Daughters-of-the-Confederacy pattern; and the South- 
west could boast, if it wanted to, of at least four magazines 
of various sorts, from the very correct Rice Institute 
Pamphlet to Laughing Horse, a hilarious journal edited, 
printed, and published, when it strikes his fancy, by Spud 
Johnson of Taos. 

A recent life of Kit Carson by Stanley Vestal of the 
University of Oklahoma has attracted national attention. 
Lynn Riggs has done something worth noticing in drama. 
In June is to appear the first number of Fo/k Say, a journal 
of Oklahoma folk-lore ected by B. A. Botkin, also of the 
University. From New Mexico has come recently an an- 
thology of Southwestern verse; and for some time has been 
appearing one book after another about the Pueblo Indians 
of the state. A young Easterner named Philip Stevenson, 
who lives at Santa Fé, recently published a novel, The Edge 
of the Nest. Finally, there is at Taos and Santa Fé a widely 
known group of painters. But almost without exception the 
painters are Eastern Americans or Europeans who have 
come to New Mexico looking for seclusion, a stimulating 
climate, and the appeal which the primitive sometimes has 
for the highly sophisticated. They are not native, and they 
are only beginning to become known to the Southwestern 
public. 
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In other words, however excellent their painting (I am 
no judge of that), they do not represent an inner working 
of the past in the group mind; they do not speak for the 
Southwest or to the Southwest; and their work thus remains 
fortuitous as far as a Southwestern “Renaissance” is con- 
cerned. I believe that the same can be said of all the other 
signs of an awakening; and that the apparent similarity to 
conditions in the South proper is only apparent. At this 
distance the observers seem to be right when they regard the 
Southern “Renaissance” as an expression of a native point 
of view grown articulate. Cabell and Dubose Heyward and 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts and the best of the others have 
a note of genuineness. Their books could not have been 
written by men and women of any other region. Even Wil- 
liam Faulkner, however wicked his satire on the legendary 
South, is nevertheless completely native to Mississippi and 
New Orleans. He fits into an understandable picture of 
what the South of yesterday might become, once the virus 
of disillusion entered it. 

The Southern “Renaissance” thus seems to bear out the 
old theory of specific destinies. It has resulted from a 
process of entering ever more profoundly into the depths of 
Southern life, and demands the attention of other regions 
because it has become intensely aware of its own essence. 
If it achieves universality, it will do so because it explores 
its own life down to the center where all life becomes one. 

But the “Renaissance” of the Southwest does no such 
thing. The very fact it can be confused with what is hap- 
pening in the South would prove that at once. For as I 
hope I have suggested, the inner mould of the Southwest is 
wholly different from that of the South; and no art, no civi- 
lization which has not shaped itself according to its own in- 
wardness is worth bothering about. The Southwest is still 
in that first stage of intoxication when art, newly discovered, 
is a plaything to be bought rather than a way to look at 
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life. There is a good deal of talk here about communal 
origins, about indigenous art, and the like; the painters at 
Taos and Santa Fé busily paint Indian ceremonials or long- 
horn cattle. But the artists of the Southwest are victims 
of what seems an invariable rule: that works of universal 
significance cannot be produced by an artist or a group of 
artists alone. There must be an understanding audience be- 
fore the circuit is complete and the artist can supplement his 
own genius by energy drawn from the heritage of the race. 
And in the Southwest there is no audience. 


Mrs. Mary Austin, of Santa Fé, has come nearer than 
anyone else to putting the spirit of the Southwest into books, 
She is the inciting force behind most of what has been writ- 
ten about the indigenous culture of the region; she it was 
who first attracted national attention to the Pueblo Indians; 
and she may in time be recognized as the prophet in the 
wilderness who made the ways straight for the coming of 
the new day. But she is better known in New York than 
she is in Houston or Dallas or San Antonio. Perhaps she 
is offering a basis of unity for the Southwest of the future; 
but she has not caught the attention of the Southwesterners 
themselves. 


Nor is there in the Southwest anything approaching the 
intelligent educational policy of the University of North 
Carolina, which encourages to the utmost native art and 
native artists. The most efficient universities of the South- 
west are like the Rice Institute at Houston, which has a sort 
of Johns Hopkins attitude and emphasizes science and engi- 
neering; or like the University of Texas, which allows its 
Stark Young to escape to New York and its Howard Mum- 
ford Jones to Chapel Hill, and is not officially enthusiastic 
about the very unusual folk-lore collections of Frank Dobie. 
The orthodox theory of education in these parts insists upon 
the timelessness and cosmopolitan nature of art and philoso- 
phy, and tends to neglect the adjustment to a specific en- 
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vironment which should be the end of education. For one 
thing, the German idea of specialization and academic dis- 
cipline which struck Harvard and the other Eastern schools 
late in the last century is just now getting to Texas univer- 
sities. But this is not the place to argue out again the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of academic disciplines in edu- 
cation. 

Of immediate importance to Southwesterners, however, 
is the fact that the men to whom one must look for a South- 
western culture are forced to work with very little support 
from educational institutions: witness Professor Jacobson 
and Stanley Vestal of the University of Oklahoma, and John 
Lomax, who was formerly connected with the University of 
Texas but is now a banker. Professor Jacobson among other 
things is personally fostering four Kiowa Indian painters; 
John Lomax made his collection of cowboy songs under the 
auspices of Harvard University. If the secret of culture is 
an awareness of the immediate environment and a sense for 
the value of everyday things, the Texas universities set a 
poor example for their constituencies. And without organ- 
ized leadership toward a usable culture, the incurious pub- 
lic quite naturally ignores everything but the Vitaphone and 
the radio. 


Apparently only a fully mature civilization can produce 
popular interest in origins and native things. There is a 
long period between a fifteenth century which produces 
the English and Scottish popular ballads and a nineteenth 
century Keats and Coleridge who use the energy of the 
folk material in writing their own consciously simple 
poetry. Whenever they have contact with the outside world 
young civilizations, like children, are imitative. American 
literature almost to the present has been largely an echo of 
Europe. It was not till within the last generation, when 
America began to be mature, that her literary historians 
began to pay attention to the peculiarly American frontier 
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spirit. The various regions of the United States, as they 
grow into awareness of their individuality, may be expected 
to go through the same process of being imitative before 
they learn to be self-confident. 

Now the civilization of the South proper is old; possibly 
old enough to be unimitative and self-reliant. But the civi- 
lization of the Southwest is young. Its youth may be preco- 
cious and fast passing; but there is not now any considerable 
number of persons in the region who have outgrown their 
instinctive dependence on New England or New York as 
centers of art. This condition is natural; all the forcing 
in the world cannot change it prematurely into something 
else. The art critics in the East and the foreign painters 
living in the Southwest talk enthusiastically about reeking 
of the soil, about an art rooted in the prairies, about tap- 
ping primal sources of psychic energy. But except for other 
critics and other painters, no one listens to them. Even the 
few Southwesterners who in acquiring a sense for the value 
of native traditions have achieved a sort of synthetic ma- 
turity in advance of their fellows, get no hearing. South- 
western audiences listen to Hollywood and New York, and 
Southwestern readers of books and magazines (there are 
many such) want to read Thornton Wilder or Sinclair 
Lewis or Octavus Roy Cohen. 

There is no reason why they should not. The indigna- 
tion of the native painters at what seems to them the stupid- 
ity of buyers of paintings is a little naive. Exhortation is 
not the way to produce conviction; their time as great mas- 
ters, if such they are destined to be, cannot come before their 
public grows older. It is certain to arrive then, if they de- 
serve it. It is equally certain not to arrive soon. Such 
achievements as community taste come slowly; but being in 
the nature of things, they come surely. 

Considerations of this sort make clear the difference be- 
tween what is happening now in the Southwest and ap- 
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parently cognate events in the South. [f it is true that great 
art comes only when both the artist and his audience hap- 
pen to be ready at the same time, ohe would expect better 
novels, better poetry from the South just now than from 
equally talented artists in the Southwest; there is more of 
an audience. But when the time comes, the Southwest will 
produce something far different from any literature of the 
South. The present prenatal commotions, even though they 
are contemporaneous, should not lead to confusion between 
the two embryonic cultures. 

Borrowed techniques and imported literature are in a 
sense irrelevant. In spite of Romantic lucubrations to the 
contrary, it is not a satisfactory existence that is spent trying 
to recreate and live in a world removed in time or space 
from one’s own. The classical ideal of France and the gusto 
of Elizabethan England are important for any place and 
any age. But they are not fundamental. At the bottom must 
be a tradition built up bit by bit from heritages of the land 
where it is to endure. That is what a Southwestern civili- 
zation means. The panoply of machines and imported 
theatrical companies must serve until the other is ready; but 
Southwesterners will not forever be deceived with impor- 
tations because they will not be really content until they 
have found however poor a thing—but their own. 

Criticism and research, that is to say strictly intellectual 
activities, can be carried on in almost any society where 
there is leisure and security; they are little dependent on 
place and time. The Southwest has a good deal of both. 
But creative activity, the writing of novels and poetry, the 
painting of pictures, the composing of music, is by no means 
the same thing. It requires a slow and thorough storing up 
of racial memories, of gradual adaptations to a specific en- 
vironment. Generations of frustrations and ecstasies must 
sink into the soil and into the innermost minds of artists. 
There has not been time for such a maturation in the years 
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since Texas and New Mexico were Indian hunting ground. 
The maturity of Indian art can help, but the stock is too 
different from our own for a successful grafting. At most 
there can be cross-fertilization between American and In- 
dian cultures. The Southwest will work out its destiny, 
slo-vly, as it must. The present flurry of interest in im- 
ported arts is at most a sympathetic vibration set up by trans- 
Mississippi agitations. 
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AFTER MIND AND MATTER, 
WHAT? 


By I. K. STEPHENS 


HE ideal of the scientist has always been to find a 
principle of explanation that will apply to all 
phenomena in his field of investigation. The spec- 

_ulative philosopher, professing to be a kind of uni- 

versal scientist, takes the whole world of phenomena as his 
field of investigation, desiring to find a principle of explana- 
tion which will have universal application, a principle such 
that no matter what sort of phenomenon may confront him 
he will be able to say concerning it, it is only a special case 
of this same principle. 

As early as the fifth century B. C. the conception of a 
material atom was developed by a group of Greek philoso- 
phers and scientists known as “atomists”, and accepted by 
them as such a universal principle of explanation. They 
conceived the atom as an extremely small, simple, and there- 
fore indestructible particle of matter, enduring in time, and 
moving in space according to strict mechanical laws. With 
this conception they believed it would be possible to explain 
all phenomena in the universe. 

Democritus, a member of this group, was the first to con- 
struct a complete system of philosophy based entirely upon 
this principle of explanation. It was he who first definitely 
formulated and more or less consistently applied to the va- 
rious problems of philosophy the two dogmas that consti- 
tute the very essence of materialism: (1) that matter is the 
sole reality, and (2) that all things in the universe are sub- 
ject to the reign of mechanical law. In his attempts to ex- 
plain the universe, he refuses to appeal to any sort of mysti- 
cal supernatural entities, and undertakes to show that all 
phenomena, whether physical or mental, can be explained 
in terms of this simple natural principle. He recognizes 
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a distinction between the physical and mental, between body 
and mind, but the distinction, he contends, is not due to a 
difference in essence. Mind is the essential part of man, but 
it is not a spiritual entity. It differs from the body only in 
the fineness, smoothness, and mobility of the atoms which 
compose it. It is composed of a very refined and highly at- 
tenuated kind of matter, but is matter, nevertheless. The 
motion of these highly attenuated and extremely mobile 
atoms permeates the whole body, according to Democritus, 
giving rise to all life and all mental phenomena. Further- 
more, these atoms are distributed throughout the universe, 
and wherever life or mind is found it must be accounted for 
in terms of the presence and activities of these atoms. 

This system of Democritus forms the foundation for all 
subsequent materialistic systems; from it our modern atomic 
theory of matter has been gradually developed. Its chief 
merit lies in its simplicity and its intelligibility. In spite 
of its inadequacy when it is applied to many of the specific 
details of the complex world, it does supply the mind with 
a principle that is simple and natural instead of starting 
from mere conjectural a priori notions which it is impossi- 
ble for the mind to picture intelligibly to itself. It at least 
provides 2 general means of explaining the enigmatical in 
terms of the plain, the complex in terms of the simple, the 
unfamiliar in terms of the familiar. 

Since the day of Democritus, this materialistic theory 
of the universe, because of its simplicity and its intelligi- 
bility, has made a rather strong appeal to some philosophers 
and to a greater number of scientists. Few eminent think- 
ers, however, have been numbered among its explicit adher- 
ents, and even these have found it necessary from time to 
time to make significant modifications of the Democritian 
conception of the atom. Scarcely anyone in the learned 
world to-day is an avowed advocate of the theory. 
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Two reasons may be assigned for the almost universal 
opposition to materialism as a theory of the universe. One 
is a well-founded reason; the other is not. One is based upon 
experienced facts; the other upon prejudice, a lack of in- 
formation, and a false association. The latter grounds usu- 
ally constitute the basis for the opposition of the so-called 
common-sense man to the theory of materialism. In the 
first place, he has certain preconceived, pseudo-religious no- 
tions with which materialism, as he interprets it, or rather 
misinterprets it, is incompatible. In the second place, his 
notion of matter is extremely hazy, and he has little con- 
ception of what is involved in the term “materialism” when 
it is used in its true philosophical sense. Thirdly, the very 
word “materialism” arouses in his mind a sense of unpleas- 
antness because of his association of the term with a type of 
social attitude which finds expression in what is usually 
called “a materialistic age”, an age in which man is chiefly 
concerned with the pursuit of so-called material goods, usu- 
ally to the neglect of higher ethical and cultural values. 
Arguments based upon such grounds as these have little ef- 
fect against a materialistic theory of the universe. 

A more observant, more reflective, and less prejudiced 
individual, however, has always found firmer grounds upon 
which to rest his objections to a philosophical materialism. 
His arguments against this interpretation of the universe 
rest upon the richness, the variety, and the extreme com- 
plexity of phenomena actually revealed in a scientific inves- 
tigation of the nature of the world. On this ground he has 
always had a more or less firm conviction that materialism 
is hopelessly inadequate as a theory of the universe; and the 
advancement of scientific research which, within the last 
few decades especially, has increased beyond measure our 
knowledge of the nature of the world, has served mightily 
to vindicate this belief. 
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A large majority of people, including some philosophers, 
a greater number of scientists, and almost all common-sense 
men, divide the world into two distinct realms, the physi- 
cal and the spiritual, or the material and the mental. These 
realms are usually considered as-differing, not only in nature 
of conception, but in essence. Those holding this dualistic 
theory of the world are usually willing to accept the ma- 
terial atom as a principle of explanation for all phenomena 
in the physical realm, but oppose the application of this 
principle in the realm of spirit, or mind. The phenomena of 
this realm, they contend, demand a different principle of 
explanation, a principle that is spiritual in nature. ‘This 
principle was conceived, traditionally, on the pattern of the 
Democritian atom, as a simple, indivisible, and therefore 
indestructible substantive entity. The reason for assigning 
this particular set of characteristics to the “mind” is the 
same as that which caused Democritus to assign the same 
set of characteristics to the “atom”; that is, the seemingly 
ungetoverable demand on the part of the human mind that 
whatever is to be real must be substantial and permanent. 
The degree of reality which the mind is willing to ascribe to 
a thing is usually determined by the relative degree of per- 
manence exhibited by the thing. To be absolutely real, 
then, a thing must be absolutely permanent. But in order 
to be absolutely permanent a thing must be absolutely sim- 
ple, since a complex thing is subject to disintegration and 
therefore to destruction. Mind and matter, being considered 
as the two ultimate realities, must of course be conceived as 
absolutely permanent and therefore as simple, indivisible, 
substantive entities. These are the two simple concepts by 
means of which the majority of men have tried to render 
intelligible to themselves the whole complex world of ex 
perience. 


In such a dualistic universe, however, it is difficult to de- 
cide just where life phenomena should fall. Some dualists 
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are willing to place all such phenomena in the realm of 
spirit. Others seem to place them in the physical realm, 
reserving the spiritual realm entirely for mental phenom- 
ena; while still others are willing to admit life into both 
realms. 


The classical expression of this dualistic theory of the 
universe is found in the philosophy of René Descartes, a 
French philosopher of the seventeenth century. Descartes 
conceives of matter as a thoroughly passive, extended sub- 
stance, subject completely to the mechanical laws of motion. 
With this concept he builds a physical world conforming 
to the demands of the mechanical sciences of his time. On 
the other hand, he conceives mind as an active, non-ex- 
tended substance, subject only to the laws of its own nature. 
With this concept he builds a spiritual world conforming to 
the demands of the scholastic theology of his day. But un- 
fortunately, when he gets the two worlds built with these 
two concepts, they turn out to be two thoroughly incompati- 
ble worlds, without the slightest possibility of ever being 
able to interact with one another. The problem of explain- 
ing how an active, non-spatial entity can ever interact with 
a passive, spatial entity has proved insoluble. So vividly, 
however, does Descartes conceive of mind as a simple sub- 
stantive entity that he even attempts to give it a definite lo- 
cation in the brain. But just in so far as he insists upon the 
mind’s non-spatial spiritual nature and at the same time in- 
sists upon the spatial mechanical nature of the body, he 
renders impossible the solution of the problem of their in- 
teraction. Still, that they do interact seems to be an unde- 
niable fact of experience. Our minds do seem to be affected, 
not only by what we see, hear, feel, taste, and smell, but 
also by every organic change that takes place in the body. 
Our bodies, too, seem to be affected by our volitions, as when 
we will to make a‘movement. The question is, “How can 
a mind so conceived interact with or influence in any way 
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a body so conceived?” The answer to the question is simple 
and obvious: “It can’t.” Yet it seems to be a matter of ac- 
tual experience that it does. 

Such a situation is a clear indication that something is 
wrong either with this conception of mind or with this con- 
ception of matter or, possibly, with both. The chief prob- 
lem of philosophy ever since the time of Descartes has been 
the problem of relating, conceptually, these two realms of 
experience, the problem of evolving conceptions both of 
mind and of matter that will serve as adequate principles 
of explanation in these two realms of experience, and, at 
the same time, leave the two realms as thoroughly com- 
patible as experience reveals them to be. The results of 
efforts to solve this problem have tended more and more 
to prove the falsity of both these traditional conceptions. 

The development of a more genuinely critical philoso- 
phy, determining the nature and function of our concepts, 
together with the remarkable progress of scientific knowl- 
edge during the past few decades, has contributed more to 
the solution of this problem than did all the preceding cen- 
turies of dogmatic speculative philosophy and equally dog- 
matic science. As a result of this progress we have been 
forced to change entirely our conception of matter, of life, 
of mind, and even of reality itself. The real can no longer 
be regarded as something permanent, whether material or 
spiritual. Life phenomena differ from mental phenomena, 
and both differ from physical phenomena. Neither life 
nor mind can be explained in terms of mass particles in mo- 
tion in accordance with strict mechanical laws; but neither 
can they be explained in terms of a non-spatial substantive 
spiritual entity inhabiting a material body. Neither matter, 
nor life, nor mind is a substantive entity; yet all three are 
realities. Each differs from the other two, but the differ- 
ence is not essential. 
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The remarkable achievements in the field of physics dur- 
ing the past two decades have revealed to us such a wealth 
and complexity of phenomena in the so-called inorganic 
realm of the physical world as to render the traditional 
conception of matter utterly inadequate as a principle of 
explanation, even in this realm, to say nothing of the or- 
ganicrealm. In fact, as a result of the keen insight and the 
valuable work of Professor A. N. Whitehead in the field 
of philosophy of science, the distinction formerly made be- 
tween the organic and the inorganic realms of nature is dis- 
appearing. The concept “organism”, he contends, applies to 
the inanimate realm with which physics deals as well as to 
the animate realm with which the biological sciences deal. 
“Science,” he says,* “is taking on a new aspect which is 
neither purely physical, nor purely biological. It is becom- 
ing the study of organisms. Biology is the study of the 
larger organisms, whereas physics is the study of the smaller 
organisms.” 


The atom is no longer conceived as a simple, indivisi- 
ble entity, but as a complex organism, an organism with a 
definite structure and with properties and modes of action 
which could never belong to the Democritian atom. In- 
stead of being a passive entity, it turns out to be a storm- 
center of activity. Its substantive nature, too, has been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point. Scientists tell us that 
if all the empty space were eliminated from the body of a 
normal-sized man, all that would remain of a substantial 
nature could scarcely be seen with the aid of a microscope. 
Moreover, under the modern theory of relativity-physics, 
which merges time and space into space-time, it is no longer 
possible to conceive the atom as a thing enduring in time and 
moving in space. Under this theory the atom becomes, not 
a substantial entity, nor a group of substantial entities, but 
a group of interrelated events. “We must start with the 


“Science and the Modern World, p. 150. 
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event,” continues Professor Whitehead, “as the ultimate 
unit of natural occurrence. An event has to do with all 
that there is, and in particular with all other events.” 

Matter, defined in terms of this conception of the atom, 
turns out to be something entirely different from what it 
was thought to be when it was defined in terms of the Demo- 
critian atom. Its solidity, its passivity, and its substantiality 
are gone, and with these its permanence, which for the ma- 
terialist made matter the ultimate reality. The theory that 
the real must be permanent must be abandoned. Nothing 
is permanent; nothing endures. Whatever ultimate reality 
may be, it is not permanent, or static, or substantial. It is 
flux; it is process; it is activity. It is this activity with 
which physics, as well as biology and psychology, deals. For 
even physics, as Bertrand Russell declares, is no longer ma- 
terialistic in the old sense of the term. It no longer re- 
gards matter as permanent substance, but as action, as com- 
posed of definitely measurable entities of action known as 
quanta. These quanta of action are not substantial in any 
sense of the term. “Our conception of substance,” says A. 
S. Eddington,* “is only vivid so long as we do not face it. 
It begins to fade when we analyze it.” “The modern scien- 
tific theories,” he asserts later, “have broken away from the 
common standpoint which identifies the real with the con- 
crete.” The difference between the physical realm and the 
spiritual realm is not a difference in essence, but a difference 
in measurableness. The physical realm is the metrical 
realm, the spiritual realm the non-metrical. Eddington re- 
peatedly asserts that the “stuff” of the world is of the nature 
of spirit. 

From this it is obvious that matter is no longer to be con- 
sidered as an ultimate reality, but as a derivative, derived 
from something more ultimate. This “something more ulti- 
mate”, however, is not a passive, permanent, substantial en- 


*The Nature of the Physical World, p. 273. 
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tity, but activity, something happening, an event, a quantum 
of action. Matter is only a name which we apply to this 
process of activity when it reaches a certain stage of com- 
plexity of structure: that is, that stage at which it exhibits 
a particular set of properties, or affects its environment in 
certain definite ways, and follows a definite set of uniform 
modes of action known as the mechanical laws of motion. 

Scientists agree that the lowest form of matter, in other 
words the lowest degree of complexity of structure to which 
the term matter can be applied, is represented by the atom. 
There are so far as we know at present ninety-two different 
types of atoms, each type differing from every other type 
in properties and modes of action. Each atom represents 
a synthesis of electrons and protons, which in turn, possibly, 
represent a synthesis of quanta. (Scientists seem to be unde- 
cided on this point.) Difference in properties and modes of 
action among the different types of atoms is a function of 
the number and the organization of electrons and protons 
constituting the different types. That is to say, if we vary 
either the number of electrons and protons in the atom or 
the particular organic structure of the atom, a change in 
properties and modes of action will result. Hence the prop- 
erties exhibited by an atom and the way in which it reacts 
to its environment depend upon its composition and its par- 
ticular organic structure. A synthesis of electrons and pro- 
tons into a particular pattern of organization gives rise to 
properties and modes of action which were entirely un- 
known at the level of electrons and protons. 

The next higher level of synthesis, representing a 
higher degree of complexity, is found in the molecule. The 
molecule is a synthesis of a number of atoms into a definite 
molecular pattern. With this new synthesis, still other new 
properties and new modes of action appear. That is, the 
molecule has properties and modes of action which belong 
to none of the atoms which constitute it, and behaves in 
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ways that are entirely foreign to atoms as such. For exam- 
ple, a molecule of water, composed of two atoms of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen synthesized into a definite structure, 
has properties which are possessed neither by hydrogen nor 
by oxygen. Water will wet, refresh vegetation, and freeze at 
a certain temperature. This is true neither of hydrogen nor 
of oxygen on the atomic level. Sodium chloride, or com- 
mon table salt, is composed of one atom of chlorine and one 
of sodium synthesized into a definite molecular structure. 
Chlorine is a very chemically active, greenish, poisonous 
gas; while sodium is a very chemically active poisonous 
metal. Sodium chloride, however, a synthesis of the two, 
is a highly preservative agent, and one of the most common 
articles of food. There is something more in a molecule 
of water than merely hydrogen and oxygen, and something 
more in sodium chloride than merely sodium and chlorine. 
There is structure, organization; and this accounts for the 
presence of new properties and new modes of action. 

The next higher state of synthesis gives the colloid, rep- 
resenting a synthesis of molecules, a synthesis in which 
the molecular union is of a very feeble and unstable kind, 
because of the feeble molecular affinities between the mole- 
cules entering into the synthesis. This new synthesis, how- 
ever, like the syntheses on other levels, exhibits new prop- 
erties and new modes of action that are peculiar to this 
particular level of synthesis. 

From the colloid it is only one step to living cells, those 
structural units from which all living things are made. The 
living cell consists of a combination of colloids, existing in 
dynamic equilibrium with one another. This synthesis, like 
the rest, has its own distinctive properties and its own par- 
ticular modes of action, those which we designate as dis- 
tinctive characteristics of living protoplasm—such, for in- 
stance, as growth, assimilation, reproduction, irritability, 
and adaptivity. These are qualities and modes of action 
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which are peculiar to all living matter, from its simplest to 
its most complex forms. These new qualities and new modes 
of action do not represent the sum of any properties or 
modes of action possessed by the colloids which compose 
the new structure; but here, as in all lower levels of synthe- 
sis, arise from the peculiar constitution and organic struc- 
ture of the new organism. Wherever this particular type of 
synthesis is found, these particular qualities and modes of 
action are manifested. And whatever exhibits these partic- 
ular qualities and modes of action is classed as a living 
organism. 

Life, then, appears as a new value whenever the original 
process of activity reaches this particular level of synthesis. 
Critical philosophy would say that the term “life’’, like the 
term “matter”, does not refer to a concrete entity or a mys- 
terious vital essence, but is merely a term by means of which 
we designate an observed distinction in this process of ac- 
tivity. It simply denotes a property of capacity which the 
organism possesses of performing certain types of activity; 
that is to say, those types of activity by means of which we 
distinguish living matter from dead matter, the animate 
from the inanimate. In order to make any distinction at all, 
one must have some criterion on the basis of which to dis- 
tinguish. In distinguishing between the animate and the 
inanimate one always, either consciously or unconsciously, 
uses the criterion suggested here, the capacity to perform 
certain particular types of action. This is all that the term 
“life” means. 

An explanation similar to this may be given of all the 
higher values, including mind, consciousness, self-conscious- 
hess, personality, and so on. When quanta of action are 
synthesized into electrons and protons, these into atoms, 
atoms into molecules, molecules into colloids, and colloids 
into living cells, new qualities and new modes of action 
emerge at each new level of synthesis, the last emergent 
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being life qualities and life modes of action. If we carry 
the synthesis further, synthesizing living cells into ever-in- 
creasing complexity of structure, we finally arrive at a level 
of synthesis at which the organism exhibits the capacity to 
perform types of activity which we call mental activities. 
The term “mind”, like the term “life”, is only a term by 
means of which we designate the ability on the part of an 
organism to perform certain kinds of activity; namely, those 
kinds which we are willing to classify and designate as men- 
tal activities in order to distinguish them from other types 
of activity. It is not necessary, in order to account for these 
activities, to appeal to some mysterious entity as their cause. 
If it is a matter of everyday scientific observation, through- 
out the whole scale of organic structures, that the phenom- 
enon we call matter in certain combinations manifests cer- 
tain types of activity, also that the more complex the combi- 
nation becomes, the more complex and varied the activities; 
then it is not a mere wild and unfounded assumption that 
when an inconceivably large number of the most complex 
substances are synthesized into a thoroughly integrated or- 
ganic structure it would give rise to those phenomena which 
we call mental phenomena. The term “mind”, therefore, © 
refers simply to the ability to perform mental activities, and 
not to a simple entity. 

If this is true, then the old squabble over the question 
of whether mind should be attributed to organisms below 
the human level turns out to be a squabble over the definition 
of aterm. Whether or not mind is to be attributed to such 
organisms depends entirely upon what one means by the 
concept mind, that is, upon what particular types of activity 
he intends that this concept shall include. If the definition 
of the concept be limited to include only such types of ac- 
tivity as are manifested exclusively on the human level, 
then, obviously, mind should not be ascribed to organisms 
below that level. If, on the other hand, the definition is 
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made broad enough to include such types of activity as, for 
instance, taking account of the environment, then mind may 
be ascribed to organisms as low in the scale as the atom; for 
even atoms take account of their environment, in the sense 
that they act differently in different environments. The 
only reason for limiting the definition of the term is the 
same as that for limiting the definition of all our concepts, 
the necessity for giving it definiteness of meaning. For ex- 
tending the connotation of any concept increases its vague- 
ness and, consequently, tends to destroy its usefulness. 
Traditional attempts to solve the problems of matter, 
life, mind, consciousness, and personality, have failed for 
two reasons. First, they started from the assumption that 
these concepts stand for some kind of definite concrete enti- 
ties; secondly, they were invariably led into the fallacy of 
“over-simplification”. Life, mind, consciousness, and per- 
sonality are not simple entities; nor are they mysterious 
metaphysical essences. They are properties, or capacities, 
which certain types of organisms possess by virtue of their 
peculiar constitution and organic structure, and by means of 
which they are able to affect their environment in certain 
definite ways, ways in which they could not affect it before 
achieving this particular constitution and organic structure. 
This explanation of the phenomena makes them none the 
less real and none the less valuable. When J. P. Joule ex- 
plained the phenomenon of heat in terms of the vibration of 
molecules within the object, instead of in terms of a mys- 
terious calorific fluid added to the object, he did not destroy 
the reality or lessen the value of heat. The hot object be- 
came no less hot under this explanation than it was under 
the mysterious-fluid explanation. It still continued to af- 
fect its environment in the same ways as it had before. The 
same is true of life, mind, consciousness, etc., under the ex- 
planation offered here. Living organisms go on growing, 
striving, struggling, making adjustments to their environ- 
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ment, reproducing their kind, and, finally, dying, just as liv- 
ing organisms have always done in the past when life was 
explained in terms of a mysterious vital essence permeating 
the body. Likewise, the organism to which we ascribe mind 
goes on thinking, comparing and contrasting, interpreting 
and evaluating, classifying and organizing the phenomena 
of experience; creating history, literature, science, and art; 
bringing to light the hidden secrets of nature, detecting her 
uniform processes, and on the basis of these predicting fu- 
ture happenings; and finally, recognizing its own value and 
numerous other values, some already achieved and others 
yet to be achieved by the creative synthesis which has made 
the mind itself possible. 
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PRELUDE TO MURDER 


By STEVENSON 


USK in a Kansas log cabin. A. D. 1862. 

The Civil War was two years old. Billy Bonney 

was just older than the war: he was three, strangely 

lithe, too mature-looking for that chubby age. His 
eyes were blue-grey or greenish in the light, a pure tur- 
quoise when shadowed from the sun of the prairies. His 
sandy hair stood rumpled; one fist was clenched before his 
open mouth. He was crying—but fighting to keep from 
crying. 

Control came slowly. One by one he swallowed his 
little broken gasps. Finally the tears dried on his cheeks. 

He couldn’t afford to close his eyes. He must watch. In 
the middle of the cabin a rough-hewn table stood. His 
father and mother, one on each side, leaned over the table 
and glared at each other. Their eyes were level; they were 
almost of a size—she with pale, pale skin and red, red hair, 
he with blond curly beard and dark red face. 

There had been names and insults, of course; Billy was 
used to them. This time there was more to it than calling 
names. 

“All right,” the father had said; “I'll take Billy back to 
Noo Yawk wid me. You can keep de little bastard!”— 
pointing to Baby Brother asleep in his crib. 

Then he had picked up Billy. Billy had felt him trem- 
bling all over. He smelled awful; that beard of his 
scratched; at every step he nearly fell. Billy had kicked 
and struggled, hearing clearly every word his mother was 
saying. 

“Billy don’t want to go with you. He sees through you 
the same as I do. See him fight! He’s almost as strong as 
you are, coward! Fight, Billy!” 
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It was then Billy’d been flung down and left to control 
his crying, while the table got between his father and 
mother. 

“You better watch out,” she said. “You'll be havin’ 
another fit, you good-fer-nothin’ drunk. You’re pretty red 
in the face right now. One more fit’ll be your last.” 

The father roared and lunged at her like an animal. But 
the table was solid, rough-hewn with an ax. It stood be- 
tween—between him and her. Billy watched in a kind of 
trance. 

“Come here, Billy,” the mother said quietly. “You want 
to stay with me, don’t you. Come to your mother. Come.” 

Her beautiful hoarse voice, coaxing. Arms held out. 
Her red hair bulging loose, starting to fall, beautiful, wild. 

Billy ran. 

The father’s clumsy body stumbled down on him. Again 
he was a prisoner. He couldn’t move his arms—couldn’t 
move his legs. Only his head was free—his voice. 

Now, to Billy, everything was very clear, very slow, 
very wide and big, as though the world was ending and time 
was running out. Everything near was far off. The cabin 
was spacious and empty as the sky. Eternity separated 
things. It was cold. 

Slowly, as though moving through miles of emptiness, 
the mother bent over the table, her fingers curiously spread 
and bony. Slowly they approached the blond tangle of 
beard by Billy’s face. Slow, sinuous, and yet claw-like, the 
fingers closed in the tangle and drew it floating slowly down- 
ward. And the father’s hand was drifting across to the 
white patch of skin, white neck, that hung above the 
mother’s shawl. Closing, the red hand slowly closing on 
the soft whiteness, pressing into the white softness, red fin- 
gers irresistibly stiffening, getting white around red knuck- 
les, getting white with strain, with hate, with cold 
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Around the blond beard the face was very red—like a 
piece of juicy meat—like a good rare steak that you bit into. 

Slowly, in that cold emptiness, as if the supply of time 
had nearly run out, the father’s body rose, rose slowly and 
grew stiff in a spasm, yet trembled like a multitude of leaves 
in a breeze. The white knuckles relaxed, grew red again, 
and gripped emptily the air. The mother’s eyes, her big 
eyes that generally laughed and loved, her blue, blue eyes, 
now bulged with terror. Her mouth was open, her jaw 
hanging, her eyes wild and staring. ‘There were red 
blotches here and there on her skin—marks red like the face 
around the blond beard—red like—like the cheek and neck 
close to Billy’s mouth, the cheek that was meaty, juicy, a 
rare, ripe steak that you scrunched your teeth into. 

Yet all the while the father’s body was uplifting, upris- 
ing slowly, in spasms, one red hand clutching the air of the 
room, the other digging, probing into Billy’s body; and the 
red face, the red, red neck were falling closer and closer to 
Billy’s mouth. Everything was falling, floating softly 
downwards. 

Billy’s arms and legs were still caught tight in their 
prison. Only his head was free. His mouth was open. 
Billy hadn’t opened it. It was open, that was all. 

And then, somehow, shut. 


For a long time, for ages, there had been a rubbery feel- 
ing and a hot wetness, rather rubbery too, slippery, wet and 
hot in the cold; for ages Billy’s mouth had been shut, the 
little pointed baby teeth together, ground hard together; 
and now Billy was sucking away at the rubbery, slippery, 
hot wetness. Slowly he sucked, and tasted—slowly—blood. 

Then there was time again, and warmth. The log cabin 
was little again. Distance was constricted, suddenly. Every- 
thing was close together, tight, tangled, tiny again. And 
things happened quickly, in jerks. 
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The father thumped down on the floor with prompt, 
heavy suddenness; the prisoning hand flew open; Billy 
bumped his head. Promptly, jerkily, the mother picked 
him up and screamed. . 

It was dark now in the cabin. Still the father lay there 
on the floor where he had thumped down clutching at the 
dusk. Baby Brother woke and cried. Still the mother sat 
holding Billy tight in her arms. 

“T warned him,” she kept saying. “I told him one 
more’d be his last. Oh, God—thank God! I warned him. 
Let’s go on, Billy. Let’s go way off sommers, go west.” 


Colorado hills were green-gold; magenta, purple, and 
violet the mountains of the west. Billy walked with a va- 
riety of gaits, skipping at times, now taking long rocking 
strides, now mincing nips of dance-steps on his toes, now 
sneaking like an Indian through the brush, leaping, darting, 
running. Ever since that time in the wagon coming from 
Kansas when a band of Pawnees had attacked the caravan, 
Billy had been asking questions about Indians. He was a 
big boy now—nearly five years old—and he was going to 
be an Indian when he grew up. 

Once Antrim had brought a man to Kathleen Bonney’s 
eating-joint who knew all there was to know about Indians. 
He was short, thin, bow-legged; he had a quiet manner, 
highly intelligent blue eyes, and a long rifle. In a drawling 
lingo full of Spanish and French words this Don Kit Car- 
son spent hours telling Billy how Indians lived: how they 
danced, how they hunted, how they fought, killed, scalped 
white men. And right away Billy decided to be one when 
he was old enough. 

As he drew near home, an attack on the house developed 
in hismind. He decided not to storm the public doorway in 
front but to sneak round by the wall and capture the kitchen. 
Twilight favored him. If Antrim was there—Antrim al- 
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ways was there evenings—Billy’d pretend Antrim was keep- 
ing Mother prisoner. He’a scalp Antrim, capture Mother, 
and gallop off across the llano to his cave where he’d keep 
Mother all to himself. 

Back of the house a pebble crunched under his foot. 
Billy stopped so still he could feel his heart strike his ribs. 
After a moment he crept on till he could look, obliquely and 
very indistinctly, through the kitchen window. The first 
thing he saw was his mother’s red hair. She must be sitting 
perfectly still. He crept a few feet nearer— 

Antrim was there all right. But he was almost hidden 
by Mother. Not till quite near the window could Billy see 
that thick brown arm round Mother’s body, holding her— 
“Prisoner!” flashed through Billy’s mind. Mother was sit- 
ting on Antrim. Their faces were touching. 

A tent of cold settled down over Billy. The air seemed 
terribly, unnaturally quiet. 

He wasn’t an Indian any more, but just Billy Bonney. 
He marched up to the back door—loud, any old way—drag- 
ging the tent of cold along with him. 

They must have heard him. Before his little fingers 
reached the latch, his mother was there opening the door. 

“Hello, my baby!” Mother called him that now since 
Baby Brother had gone away to stay with God. 

“H’lo,” Billy said. 

He didn’t rush at Mother or hug her the way he usually 
did. And he didn’t even look at Antrim. He shuffled to the 
corner where his mattress lay rolled up on the floor, sat on 
it, didn’t do anything—looked at the adobe floor. He 
couldn’t shake off that blanket of cold, though he knew 
Mother and Antrim were whispering about him. Once 
Antrim guffawed half-aloud, and the cold grew sharper. 
Mother called. 


“Billy. . . . Come here, Billy, I got something to 
tell you.” 
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But he couldn’t have moved without his body bursting 
into a whirlwind of action. 

“Hey, lil Willie.” That was Antrim. “Willie, come 
here.” 

“°M—not—Willie.” He said it very slowly, so they 
couldn’t tell about the cold or. 

Antrim was shouldering over. Going to pick him up. 

Did, sure enough. Was carrying him. 

Billy let all his limbs go slack, so they couldn’t know. 
But something inside was tight as a shrunk rawhide thong— 
or a bowstring—and cold. 

Antrim set him down in Mother’s lap. Billy had to 
look at the two of them now. This, too, he could do if he 
had to. The bowstring wouldn’t break: the dome of ice 
would keep him from bursting. And did—even when 
Mother put her arms around him and kissed his hair. 

“Billy,” she said, “did you know Mr. Antrim’s going to 
be your new popper?” 

The ice was solid now, Billy alone in the center of it, 
frozen in—but safe there, safe, till he chose to burst his body 
out of it by twanging the bowstring. 

“He don’t seem any too tickled,” Antrim said. “What's 
a matter, Willie? You used to like me purty good.” 

“He don’t even like his mother to-day, do you, Billy.” 
The blast almost came when she patted his head. “What 
is it, my baby? Hungry? Supper’s all over and every- 
body’s gone—didn’t you know?” 

Billy made himself look across the room at a rifle hung 
on pegs against the whitewashed wall. 

“Don’t want anything to eat? There’s chili on the stove 
yet—and a little milk, maybe.” 

Mother sounded uncomfortable, as if she was going 
around something she’d rather not touch. But Antrim didn’t 
notice. 
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“Ain’t you glad you got a new popper?” he said, wink- 
ing at Mother. “Come give your popper a kiss, Billy.” 

He lifted Billy off Mother’s lap and held him. The 
sphere of ice cracked just enough to include in its isolation 
a black beard lined with grey, and above it a crooked, busted 
nose ending in a point. 

“TI ain’t gonna hurt you, Willie—I mean Billy. Just 
give us one kiss en call it square.” Yellow and brown teeth 
began to show in the hairy mass. “Come on, there’s a good 
kid.” The beard was bending now— “Just one kiss.” 

There was a terrific concentration of everything—every- 
thing hated and impossible—into that point of busted nose 
above grey-shot black hair. . . . After the blast there 
was nothing in the world but pain, cruel pain in the fingers 
of his left hand, and the memory of the tough give of 
pointed man-flesh. 

Mother shrieked. Antrim licked him, terribly. The 
tent of cold was gone; only screams and frightful hurts 
pressed in on the center of him. When Antrim got tired of 
hurting, Mother took him and threw him over on his mat- 
tress, 

“Little devil!” she said, as she threw him. 

Anyhow they didn’t try again to make him kiss. 

When he was almost through crying he heard Antrim 
say: 

“Waal, he won’t care when he gits used to it. I guess I 
got him mad callin’ him Willie. He don’t like you to joke 
him.” 

“He hurt you, didn’t he?” Mother said. “He made 
it bleed. He must be a strong little tyke.” 

From the way she said it Billy felt proud and glad. 

“Hurt me?” Antrim laughed. “Him? Hurt me? I 
was only just surprised, that’s all. Surprised en—waal, I 
thought he needed a lesson, that’s all. He’s got to larn I’m 
his popper purty soon, ain’t he?” 
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Following years were happy, though hard, competitive, 
restless. The lickings from Antrim came more seldom as 
Billy learned to combine shrewdness with agility. 

Soon after his fifth birthday the family moved across the 
Raton Mountains into New Mexico, settling in the old 
Spanish capital of Santa Fé in the lee of the Sangre de 
Cristos. 

It was a vivid city, a vivid land. Violence was in the 
air, in colors, distances, forms of life—violence and brutal 
contrasts. 


No season was just itself. Summer, at night, was au- 
tumn; winter, at noon, was spring. Never a day but could 
add to a man’s deep tan: never a night but could make him 
shiver, if he were blanketless. Destructive hail in June was 
usual, and swelling buds at the New Year. One could rise 
in December from a sweltering seat against an adobe wall, 
walk a few feet into the shade, and slip on a dry puddle 
of ice. 

On the plain, beaten hard by a brazen sun, gentle pines 
grew crooked and grappled with the bowels of the earth for 
their sap—yet bore sweet fruit among the scales of their 
cones. Plants hedged themselves about with spines, bris- 
tled with cruel hair-fine needles—yet flowered softly, freely, 
and gorgeously, into white, cerise, magenta, and lemon-yel- 
low blooms. The world of men waited constantly upon 
rain, prayed for it, danced for it, marched weary leagues 
into the hills for it, carrying painted saints and pots of 
flowers. The tongues of man and beast hung out from dry- 
ness. Corn germinated if it could, thrust pale shoots 
through the adobe crust, flowered when only a few inches 
high, and shriveled brown and piteous under the sun’s 
fiery breath. 

If the prayers of men were answered and the rain did 
come, as likely as not it came in torrents. Whole lakes 
and seas dropped from the sky, pressing flat the remains of 
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crops, washing away adobe houses, ripping long, jagged 
wounds into the fields—wounds like the course of forked 
lightning running from every direction—; and down these 
slim, deep cuts cresting walls of water roared, draining the 
fields and roads, till after a few hours the land was nearly 
as parched as before. 

A land of violence: violence in the very air. 

It affected men. Billy Bonney, far from the New York 
slum in which he was born, breathed deep the air and felt 
he belonged. Looking at the bare striated hills with their 
gullies clawed out by invisible giant fingers, sensing the 
thirst of things through the rawhide soles of his teguas, 
listening to the despairing howls of a coyote pack at night, 
he would be filled with a sense of power so great that no 
outlet could be broad enough to drain it. The roots of him 
sank deep into the soil. He had found his true and con- 
genial home. 


In Santa Fé he learned to speak Spanish like a native. 
There he shot his first gun, gambled away his first pennies, 
and heard from the lips of Ash Upson, who boarded at 
Kathleen Bonney’s table, his first stories of bad men and 
desperadoes, passion, gun-play, and sudden death. 

Billy missed not a word of these tales; yet he never 
showed the slightest excitement. Always his face was calm, 
at rest, his intelligence in retreat behind his eyes; yet there 
in his mind action took vivid form, impersonal, abstract, 
but crystal clear. He could sit quiet, his eyes unseeing, 
hands hanging loose, lips just meeting, and yet, without a 
visible twitch or flicker, his body would be rehearsing a 
complicated set of actions so thoroughly that a similar situa- 
tion in real life could call them out as a matter of habit. 

It was a physical sort of cerebration he practised. The 
mind was all right for people with efficient minds; but for 
people with especially efficient bodies it was better to learn 
to think with the body, to think into the body every possible 
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situation, so that when the time came to do something the 
body would do it without waiting for the mind to decide. 

The main thing was to have an efficient body—a body 
that could learn quickly all sorts of situations, rehearse them 
accurately, secretly, and respond to them, when they came 
up, without the loss of a split second. 

Billy’s body, though small for its age, worked perfectly. 
Boys, even boys bigger than he, were afraid of him. When 
Billy attacked them, he just turned over to his body an old 
rehearsed situation, and let fly. His body worked economi- 
cally—all in short, accurate, efficient thrusts and twists. Un- 
like most boys, who thought when they fought, Billy didn’t 
have one objective only; he had half a dozen at once. Left 
fist to the jaw—yes; left knee to the crotch—yes; and both 
at the same time. But also the right hand must grab the 
victim’s hair; the right foot must seek a trip-hold; the whole 
body must be in such a blur of action as to cause bewilder- 
ment and panic. He found he could count on a certain 
amount of this. The fluidity and speed of his body, causing 
wonder, affected their minds. That was his big advantage. 
He was immune to fluster. In action his only mind was a 
perfectly trained body. 

Jaw—crotch—hair—belly—a trip—a smash to bring 
blood, for blood caused panic—“‘Aw, shut up en go home to 
Mama ’fore I kick the guts cuta you!”—the succession was 
as brief as this, followed by a spell of mad exaltation. He 
would feel for a moment as if he could lick the world and 
its father. Then an agony of loneliness would come over 
him, and all his wants would melt into a passion to grow up, 
to be regarded as a man in a world of men. 

Once, while he was yelling after a victim in a Santa Fé 
street, he was accosted by an emaciated old man on horse- 
back. 

“Waal,” the man drawled, “you didn’t lose no time about 
it. Savvy how to skin ’em all like that?” 
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“Sure!” Billy shouted, his eyes ashine. “I could lick 
you too!” he added, defiantly, ecstatically. 

“Purty good!” ‘The horseman laughed as though he 
wasn’t used to it, as though it hurt him inside. “Purty 
good. Do you know who I be?” 

Before he finished, Billy had recognized Don Kit Car- 
son, the man who had told him about Indians in Colorado. 
The greatest fighter in the world! Tongue-tied and 
ashamed, Billy ran for home. 

Yet in Billy self-confidence and success were acting re- 
ciprocally to build up a faith of the sort that moves moun- 
tains and charms intrepid lives. It knew no fear. 

Except with Antrim. 

Antrim was used to Billy’s shrewdness and diabolical 
quickness. He wasted no time or scruples about getting 
the kid, used his man’s strength as he would against a man. 
He overwhelmed Billy with power that smashed through 
speed and skill as a hurricane smashes a cunningly braced 
and cantilevered structure of lath. With Antrim Billy 
knew fear. 

Antrim was a big muscle-bound miner who wanted what 
he wanted when he wanted it. He had Billy’s number. 
Billy admitted this frankly, as he had admitted his shame 
at boasting before Kit Carson. Therefore he rehearsed his 
body specially for Antrim, became secretive at home, wary 
and poised for flight. 


When Billy was eight, Kathleen, Antrim, Billy, and Ash 
Upson trekked south from Santa Fé to Silver City, a young, 
wild town in boom, where Antrim hoped to make a fortune 
in silver. 

There Billy went to school. But he didn’t let lessons 
interfere with his education. He learned them out of habit: 
it was easier to do that than to resist Antrim. But lessons 
never seemed very real to him. They could never distract 
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him from the things about life that were real. Pure action, 
patterned in terms of weight, momentum, timing, balance, 
played its tens of millions of variations in his nerves and 
muscles, and the sum of his bodily knowledge grew daily 
greater, fed as it was by the example of men like Ash Upson, 
Ed Moulton the cowpuncher, and the savage youngster 
Jesse Evans. 

Jess, being a few years older than Billy, was a more 
skilful rider, a quicker shot. He had more experience with 
grown men and was already pretty smart at dealing stud or 
monte out of hand, stacking a deck, palming cards, and 
trick shuffling. Billy idolized him. If he could ever be 
like Jesse Evans, Billy thought, he would get his heaven on 
earth. He stuck by Jess day in, day out, rode miles with 
him over the plain, shot with him—birds, rabbits, coyotes— 
gambled with him, fought with him, learned from him. 

Antrim didn’t like it, but Antrim was busy on his claim. 
Kathleen was running another eating-joint: she was busy 
too. Besides, she always took Billy’s side against Antrim 
now—not because she thought Billy was right but because 
she was afraid of what Antrim might do to him. Thus no 
one stopped Billy’s going with Jess—and learning. 

Billy wasted no time. Every day counted. He went to 
two schools now; but only the second, Joe Dyer’s saloon, was 
in the least important. Things happened there almost every 
day—things you could see, things you remembered in spite 
of yourself, that taught you. 

You saw men get drunk there. After a while you 
learned to tell how they would act when they were feeling 
good, when they were roaring drunk, when they were soggy 
with aguardiente: men new at drinking, or the kind who 
drank hard in spells, or just old souses who were never 
themselves till they’d had a dozen drinks. You saw that 
liquor affected everything about a man—the way he bet, the 
way he shot, his speed on the draw, his liberality with 
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money, his taste in women. It was a big advantage to know 
how a man would act in liquor. 


There were crude jokes in Dyer’s place of course, and 
dirty cracks, and a certain amount of gun-play; but Billy 
wasn’t ready yet to take active part in those things. The 
most important art he learned was gambling. He had the 
rudiments from Jess already. Every night the row of tables 
opposite the bar was crowded with men staking their 
puncher’s pay, panned gold-dust, or silver; and Billy 
watched. You could learn more that way than from Jess, 
provided you were keen enough and knew the gist of their 
tricks. And sometimes you played yourself. 

Ed Moulton, if he was flush and feeling good, was like- 
ly to stake Billy and Jess to a few chips, and a crowd would 
gather to see how the kids made out. If the kids caught the 
men cheating, the crowd would roar with delight: 

“Cheatin’ a kid! Ain’t that terrible?” 

Guns would snap out. 

“Stick ’em up, yer dirty hoss-thief! Run him out!” 

If the kids were caught at it, nobody made much fuss; 
but let either Jess or Billy get away with something smooth, 
and the crowd would josh Moulton and the other players 
till they felt as if a yearling had dumped them in the dirt. 


So Moulton and his friends staked the kids less often. 
They began to regard them as equals, and the kids proudly 
bought their own stacks and played as equals, when they 
could afford it. Billy had learned whom it was safe to play 
with—and when. He often won. 


One night a blacksmith named Kirk was drunk in Dyer’s 
while Billy was cleaning out Moulton and Jess and a long 
Texan at stud. The losers finally got up and left. Kirk 
roared around that if he couldn’t bust the damn kid 
in twenty minutes the boys could cool a branding iron in 
his bare hide. 
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Billy knew Kirk as a dangerous drunk. He’d have to be 
careful. But he had a feeling luck was with him to-night. 
He agreed to play. They sat down, the delicate pale boy 
opposite the big beefy blacksmith with his whiskey breath 
and a week’s growth of dark beard. 

Kirk played high, but Billy stuck. He didn’t have to 
cheat—his luck held. -His towers of chips grew steadily 
taller. 

Once or twice his quick eyes noted irregularities in 
Kirk’s manipulation of the cards. But he didn’t say any- 
thing. It wasn’t worth while, as long as he kept on winning. 

The joshing of the crowd didn’t help any. Soon Billy 
knew Kirk was afire inside—drunk, but not too drunk to be 
deadly. Billy tried to counteract the effect of the joshing 
by being extra quiet himself. It seemed only to make Kirk 
madder. 

Billy had decided to clean Kirk and he was going to do 
it. But Kirk wasn’t going to take it well. He might even 
get dangerous. Well, it couldn’t be helped. 

On the last hand Kirk showed two eights and an ace 
to Billy’s two aces and a trey. Kirk bet high. After a 
moment’s thought Billy saw and raised. Frowning, Kirk 
stayed with him. Next round brought Billy a nine, Kirk a 
third eight. Smiling cruelly through his beard Kirk shoved 
in the rest of his chips. You could see what the man was 
thinking. Three aces showed on the table, one in his hand, 
two in Billy’s; the chances were more than forty to one 
against the fourth ace being the hidden card in Billy’s hand. 
The kid was bluffing! If he saw and raised, Kirk would 
go shy. This was his pot! 

Billy didn’t look at Kirk. He counted out his chips. 

“See you,” he said. 

Kirk showed a queen for his fifth card. 

Still not looking at Kirk, Billy reached for his fifth 
card, turned it without emotion. The fourth ace. 
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Kirk’s eyes dropped as he shoved back his chair. 

“Ah’ll jest go bah me another stack,” he said. _ 

His hand moved downward. But three or four of the 
men watching outguessed him and grabbed his gun. 

Billy just sat there. His small asymmetrical face was 
calm; his blue eyes mildly watched; two prominent front 
teeth rested without pressure on his lower lip; his hand had 
not lifted from the table. 

He had known what would happen—not thought with 
his mind, but known, with every cell of his body. When 
the men took Kirk’s gun it seemed to Billy that exactly the 
same thing, in exactly the same circumstances, had hap- 
pened before. 

And so it had, in his own body, a moment before. His 
body had rehearsed a great many eventualities; the inter- 
ference of watchers was one; when it happened it was ex- 
pected; there had been no need for Billy to move a muscle. 

“Some nerve to that kid,” a puncher said. “He can’t be 
much over twelve.” 

“He ain’t,” said another. 


And he wasn’t. That was one reason Kathleen worried 
so much about Billy. 

Kathleen didn’t tell Antrim, but there was something 
else about Billy that worried her. She knew that everybody 
noticed Billy wherever he was. Everybody admired his 
pluck, his quickness, his ability to take care of himself even 
if he was just a kid of twelve. And there were always 
women in Dyer’s place. They must have noticed Billy. . . 

Billy had mentioned them once or twice. He hadn’t 
said much—Billy never said much; just a word now and 
then. Pecos Nell had bought him a stack once when he was 
broke, and only taken a quarter of what he’d won with it. 
And that red-headed Sue from Arizona—Kathleen was 
most afraid of her. Billy had only mentioned her once; but 
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what he said then was, casually, that Sue’s hair, when it was 
down, reminded him of his mother’s. 

When it wasdown .. ._ Kathleen didn’t ask how 
it happened to be down. She knew such women weren't 
particular how they appeared before men, especially if they 
had long, heavy red hair. But then—she knew plenty of 
other things to frighten her. For instance, she had heard 
that women like Sue sometimes kept kids to corrupt them. 
They'd get tired of men treating them the way a bull treats 
a cow, brutalizing and abandoning them, buying and selling 
them. They sometimes preferred to take a kid home with 
them—if they had the chance. And it wasn’t always to 
corrupt him, either. Often, if they had ever had a kid of 
their own, they kept the child they picked up as long as 
they could afford to, loved it fiercely, and gave it away only 
to keep from starving. But if they’d never had one of their 

Thinking of things like this Kathleen would go cold 
with terror. She wished she could tell Antrim. But she 
couldn’t. Antrim licked Billy enough as it was. She couldn't 
bear to see Antrim use a man’s strength to smash a kid—her 
kid. Not that Billy ever whined to her about it. But she 
knew Antrim hurt Billy every time, and some day he might 
—ifhe suspected this . . . No, she couldn’t tell him. 


She began inventing excuses to go down town in the 
evenings—to lay in supplies for to-morrow’s table; and she 
could be sure that Antrim, after twelve hours on his claim, 
would be too tired to go with her. Going alone cost her 
plenty of insults and talk in a town like that. Some day 
Antrim would wake up and forbid. Meanwhile she could 
at least keep track of Billy. After doing her errand she 
would drop into Dyer’s, watch the play awhile, and suggest 
to Billy that he escort her home. Billy was proud that she 
considered him protection for her; he took the duty very 
seriously and never disobeyed. 
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Once, after a day of heavy rain, she entered the saloon 
earlier than usual, and stamped the mud from her shoes at 
the door. The place was almost deserted. Billy, Jesse 
Evans, and a few others were standing about smoking Mexi- 
can cigarritos and telling yarns. Men were just beginning 
to come in by ones and twos. 


“Hello,” Billy said in the short, cool way that hid his 
deepest affections. “Want me to take you home?” 

“Yes, Billy; will you?” 

“Sure. Hey, Jess!” he called from the door. “Be back 
later. Wait for me.” 


Kathleen’s heart sank: he was coming back. She could- 
n't do this often—not too often, or Billy’d get sick of it and 
refuse to come. And every time he came back after leaving 
her at home was one precious chance wasted. She hoped 
Antrim wouldn’t be asleep; he might make Billy stay home. 

They had gone only a few steps from the saloon doors. 
Kirk the blacksmith was striding toward them, walking 
steadily enough, and yet plainly—well—feeling good. He 
had the air of being up to something. 

Sure enough, he planted himself squarely in front of 
Kathleen, hands on hips, a wide yellow grin spread over his 
face, hat tipped insolently back. 

“So you’re the mother o’ the little bastard! Ah’ve heard 
of you,” he said with his loud swaggery drawl. “Say, but 
you’re a mahty nahce-lookin heifer, you are. Ah’d sure lahk 
to spread mah loop over you en lead you to mah corral—” 

A rock the size of his fist caught his tilted hat and car- 
tied it crashing against an adobe wall. Billy hadn’t waited 
for the end of an obvious insult to his mother. With a 
bound into the muddy street he had picked and hurled the 
rock in one movement. His aim for the man’s forehead had 
proved perilously true in the crisis: only a mock-solicitous 
bow had saved Kirk from an ugly crack. 
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Now Billy was coolly dodging the rush of the black- 
smith, scampering up the street with a thousand tricksy 
starts, stops, shifts, and jumps that kept the clumsy Kirk 
just out of reach. 

“Billy! Billy!” 

He heard his mother’s scream. Was she in trouble too? 
He hesitated a fraction of a second—enough for Kirk’s grip 
to fasten on his sleeve. 

Just then Ed Moulton, on his way to Dyer’s, jumped into 
the mud and knocked Kirk flat on his back. Billy too went 
sprawling, but scrambled to his feet before Kirk was half- 
way up. 

“Damn you, Moulton! Ah’ll kill you!” growled Kirk. 

Moulton’s fist shot out and this time Kirk didn’t move. 

“Let him pick his self up,” said Moulton. “Where’s 
your mother at, Billy? I'll see yer home.” 

“Thanks Ed,” said Billy. “You're a real friend. I 
didn’t do so good, did I. Ought to’ve aimed for his gizzard. 
Surer shot.” 

Moulton laughed. ‘“Didn’t do so bad neither,” he said. 
“Purty near scalped him. But you better watch out fer 
that feller, Billy. He’s like to be dangerous from now on.” 


“Hell,” Billy said, “wisht I’d aimed for his gizzard.” 


Every time he saw Kirk in Dyer’s after this, Billy care- 
fully observed certain things—how Kirk stood or sat with 
relation to the door, the furniture, other people—whether 
his heart and forehead were fair targets, or would be if 
he made that slight turning movement to reach for a gun— 
how the liquor affected his eyes and speech and general 
manual accuracy. As Billy never caught him packing a 
hidden gun, if there were no holster Billy didn’t bother to 
keep his eyes on him all the time. 

Ed Moulton didn’t seem to be watching at all. He acted 
just as usual—the good feller always—drinking with one 
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bunch, buying a stack and sitting in a game with another, 
pausing with a third for a joke, ordering a drink for Sue or 
Nell, only to leave them and start for home, early or late, 
whenever he felt like it. Ed had no fixed habits, was easy- 
going, straight, a good friend to all. He never fussed or 
started any trouble, had his own ideas about how far a joke 
could go. 

He’d saved Billy from an ugly beating, at least. And 
he'd taken the part of Billy’s mother. Billy would have 
done anything for Ed. Ed had replaced Jesse Evans in 
Billy’s affection—at least just now. 

One night guns barked in Dyer’s. All the lights were 
shot out but one. Billy was in a friendly game with Jess, 
a youngster named Matt, and two men. When all the card 
players ducked behind tables, Billy ducked with them. He 
wasn’t sure what had happened or who was in it. It didn’t 
seem like anything important. He guessed it was all over 
when he saw two strangers dive out the door to the tune of 
three more shots from Ed Moulton, who stood in the middle 
of the room. 

Long afterwards Billy heard the strangers had come in 
pretty well tanked up and had thought it good sport to 
stumble around, as if by accident, plump into Ed Moulton, 
and make him spill his drink. Ed had used three shots to 
start them dancing, while old Joe Dyer and his barkeep 
had shot the lights in panic. But the strangers had turned 
tail; Moulton had emptied his six-shooter to give them a 
little extra speed. Now he stood there putting up his gun 
and laughing. 

“They sure didn’t bother to do no staggerin’ on the way 
to them doors,” he said. 

By the light that was left Billy saw that a man holding 
a chair up over his head was sneaking up behind Moulton. 


It was Kirk. Billy yelled. 
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Ed ducked—not quite quickly enough. A smash on the 
shoulder crumpled him. The chair rose for a second blow. 

Billy felt a sort of electric shock. His lungs spasmodi- 
cally filled to their utmost. And time stopped altogether. 


The saloon was as broad as infinity, as cold, as empty. 
In its expanse two figures had petrified into statues, as huge 
and fixed as constellations. One was on the floor, head hang- 
ing down, right knee crooked up in the act of rising. The 
other strained to lift the heavy pine chair, his features 
grimy-red and distorted with fury, red hands with white 
knuckles gripping the chair, frozen in the sweep of swift 
raising. Moulton’s head hung down, limp-looking, and one 
shoulder still sagged from the blow and the pain. Kirk’s 
head was thrown back as though he lifted more with his 
neck than with his arms; red, almost purple lips were 
stretched back tight over big yellow teeth; his nose was 
blotched red and purple, his eyes gleamed between narrow 
creases, and a lock of oily hair had frozen while swinging 
up across his brow with the backward jerk of his body. 

Statues, hung in space like constellations. 

In place of time was a luminous blackness. And a cold 
so absolute that to imagine any warmth anywhere, ever, was 
impossible. Cold invaded all things, a timeless death. It 
was terror too—the absence of all feeling of life. And it 
was loneliness. It was loneliness of black, utterly cold 
nothing, the aloneness of nothing that yet knows itself to be 
all there is, an aloneness so complete that it was all. 

All! It was omnipotence. 

Billy existed in a special world. Only there could he 
know that sense of utter power, that special perfection, 
which lasted forever. 

At a certain point time began again, slowly: light, and 
a certain warmth. Empty infinity contracted. There was 
motion again, and a tight closeness. 
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A knife was in Billy’s left hand. The point of it was 
slowly scratching through buckskin; then it cuttingly 
pierced the rubber-yielding flesh, glanced grinding off a 
bone, and gave—soft and deeply sank—into the core of a 
human life. As slowly it withdrew—without command, 
without will, and yet without hesitation. Surely, accurately, 
it sought another spot; scratched, pierced, ground, plunged; 
withdrew and plunged again. A warm, slippery, rubbery 
stream trickled down Billy’s doubled-up little finger, along 
the edge of his left palm and wrist. 

Time increased its pace. The uplifted chair crashed 
down behind Kirk. His body sagged, staggered, sank with- 
out sound against a table. The ghost of Moulton rose, 
whispering: 

“Quick, Billy. Get between Jess and me. You better 
clear out of town a while.” 

Noise crept furtively back into Dyer’s place. Men came 
from gloomy corners, constrained. 

“Kirk’s dead!” said one half-aloud. 

“Dead? The hell you say.” 

Words rose above a sudden loud confusion. 
“Dead! Who done it?” 

“Billy—” 

“There he goes with Moulton and Jess—” 
“Billy? Who's he?” 

“Billy! Yer don’t mean—” 

“Billy! Billy—the Kid.” 

“Jee-ee-sus Christ . . . ” 
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BILLY THE KID 


By J. Frank 


HAT was there about this killer of men, this pa- 
riah of society, this product of Bowery slum and 
Western lawlessness that has made him the ob- 
ject of such wide and undimming interest? He 
has been the subject of half a dozen biographies—one of 
them by Pat Garrett, the man who killed him; and now Pat 
Garrett’s book has been revived and annotated by a college 
professor. In the Pecos country legendary tales concerning 
Billy the Kid are as numerous as legendary tales concerning 
Sam Houston are in East Texas and Tennessee or as legend- 
ary tales concerning Lincoln are in Illinois. A monument 
marking his burial-place at Fort Sumner has been proposed. 
Whereas once his purported “trigger finger” was exhibited 
for two bits a peep, Philip Leloir’s bully ballad of “The 
Finger of Billy the Kid” is now read in public libraries, and 
in ten thousand homes and drug stores the phonograph wails 
out a dolorous folk song of the Kid’s deeds and death :* 
I'll sing you a true song of Billy the Kid, 
I'll sing of the desperate deeds that he did, 


Way out in New Mexico long, long ago 
When a man’s only chance was his own fo’ty-fo’. 


When Billy the Kid was a very young lad 

In old Silver City he went to the bad; 

Way out in the West with a gun in his hand 

At the age of twelve years there he killed his first man. 


Fair Mexican maidens play guitars and sing 

A song about Billy, their boy bandit king, 

How ere his young manhood had reached its bad end 
He had a notch on his pistol for twenty-one men. 


*Twas on the same night that poor Billy died, 

He said to his friends: “I’m satisfied ; 

There are twenty-one men I have put bullets through 
And Sheriff Pat Garrett must make twenty-two.” 


*Words of the song here printed are taken from a record of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company (Brunswick record). 
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Now, this is how Billy the Kid met his fate: 
The bright moon was shining, the hour was late. 

Shot down by Pat Garrett, who once was his friend, 
The young outlaw’s life had now come to its end. 


There’s many a man with a face fine and fair 
Who starts out in life with a chance to be square, 
But just like poor Billy he wanders astray 

And loses his life in the very same way. 


Billy the Kid “was the Fairy Prince of New Mexico”, 
sentimentalizes Kyle S. Crichton, the charming and exuber- 
ant biographer of another New Mexico hero, Elfego Baca. 
“The Robin Hood of New Mexico,” shouts Walter Noble 
Burns, who has just made something of a reputation on his 
Saga of Billy the Kid. Even that fine English gentleman, 
seasoned scholar, and gallant adventurer, R. B. Townshend, 
whose T'enderfoot in New Mexico should become a classic 
in the literature of the West, was, after a personal encounter 
with the Kid, inclined to regard him as “a mitigated ruf- 
fian” of delightful humor. Charlie Siringo, who led an ex- 
pedition of cowboys in an attempt to recover cattle that the 
Kid had stolen, relates that when the outfit heard how Billy 
had killed two guards and escaped hanging, one of the men 
yelled, “Hurrah for Billy the Kid!” and dived into the 
Pecos with his boots on. Sheriff Pat Garrett, who in writ- 
ing his Authentic Life of Billy the Kid had the advantage 
over all other biographers of knowing his hero personally, 
seems to have been strangely attracted by “his pleasant man- 
ners and open-handed generosity”; and he proposed to “dis- 
sever the Kid’s memory from that of meaner villains whos* 
deeds have been attributed to him”. 

On the other hand, upright and clear-eyed peace officers 
like James B. Gillett and the law-abiding, virtue-preserv- 
ing, though not generally imagination-cultivating, citizens 
who give New Mexico its stamina are apt to regard all 
laudations and condonements of the West’s most spectacular 
outlaw with disgust. To such people the Kid is a stark 
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murderer and a mean thief—which he was. As a matter of 
history the Kid was a professional gambler, a professional 
thief, and a professional gunman. He was never much of 
a cowboy and he cannot at all be classed as “a cowboy gone 
wrong”. He gambled with negroes; he cheated Mexicans; 
he helped to ambush and murder three Apache Indians for 
their store of pelts and blankets. His followers were for 
the most part ignorant, sordid, vicious toughs. As for the 
polished Don Juan figure that more than one journalist has 
sought to mould him into, the only basis for this conception 
seems to be the fact that a few Mexican girls of the pelado 
class danced with him. However much may be made of 
his loyalty to his friends, the truth remains that he shot in 
the back one man who had been his friend. When his “right 
bower”, Charlie Bowdre, dying from a bullet wound, stag- 
gered into the hut where Billy the Kid and his crew were 
besieged, the Kid shoved him out again with these words: 
“They’ve got you, Charlie. You’re about done for. Go out 
and see if you can’t kill one of ’em before you die.” 


As to the end of the outlaw’s life, he had warned 
Sheriff Garrett that he would shoot him on sight. There 
would be, there could be, no quarter on either side. Ac- 
cording to all laws that govern such business, Pat Garrett 
shot Billy the Kid honorably, justly, and wisely. There 
have been honorable and noble and admirable outlaws 
against tyranny and injustice, like Rob Roy, like Wallace 
and Bruce, like Dull Knife, the great Cheyenne warrior; 
but when measured alongside such men as these, Billy the 
Kid appears tawdry. 

It’s not the “writer fellers” with their talk of “Robin 
Hood” and “the Fairy Prince” who keep the memory of 
Billy the Kid alive in the Kid’s own country. It’s the men 
who have themselves ridden the blood-splattered trails that 
Billy rode. For the most part the tales of these men are ut 
verifiable and impersonal, though frequently they celebrate 
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a daring or a nerve that is admirable. Sometimes the tales 
get into print, as the persistent one about Billy the Kid’s 
being alive today* and in hiding among the Mogollon 
Mountains, or down in Guadalajara, Mexico, or somewhere 
else. In 1926 a book of reminiscences called Frontier Dust, 
by a loose-memoried old-timer, John Lord, came out of 
Hartford, Connecticut. In this book is an excellent exam- 
ple of the apocryphal tales that circulate so freely to keep 
Billy the Kid’s memory fresh. 


“Billy was working for Chisholm (Chisum),” says Mr. 
Lord. “He and the camp cook got into a row. The cook 
had a frying pan on the fire with a lot of hot grease in it. 
He grabbed it and either struck or threw it at Billy and 
some of the grease burned the Kid severely. Billy didn’t 
do a thing but jerk out his pistol and kill the cook—got on 
his horse and rode away, an outlaw.” 

Out in Tucson, Arizona, Lorenzo D. Walters has writ- 
ten and published a book entitled Tombstone’s Yesterdays. 
It is a kind of Who’s Who among gunmen of the Southwest 
during the last quarter of a century, for along in the 
eighties they nearly all drifted into Tombstone; of course 
there is the usual sketch of Billy the Kid—with some fresh 
yarns. One of these yarns concerns what Billy said to a 
New Mexico judge. 


*Nothing could be more absurd than these reports of Billy the Kid’s being still 
alive; yet the amount of attention paid to the reports is astonishing—provided any 
human being retains the capacity of being astonished at journalistic absurdities. 
Not long since a young and ambitious newspaper cub talked with me about going 
into New Mexico and finding the hidden Billy the Kid! He was eager for “a 
story’—and the Kid’s name seems to have lost none of its potency in “story” making, 
as the following extract from an El Paso paper, dated June 24, 1926, will evidence: 

“Leland V. Gardiner . . . believes Billy the Kid, notorious outlaw of 
pioneer days, still lives, and has thought so for the past ten years, he said. He is 
not the El Pasoan, however, who communicated his belief to the New Mexico His- 
torical Society. That informant said he had seen the Kid about ten years ago [in 
an Eastern city]. 

“‘T am not certain, but believe I have seen the Kid,’ said Mr. Gardiner. ‘I am 
told that he is on an isolated ranch within five hundred miles of El Paso. When 
strangers come to the ranch he disappears until they are gone. . . . He can't 
take chances on being detected.’ ” 

Hardly! 
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“TI do hereby sentence you,” the judge enunciated with 
gathering and fearfully spaced emphasis, “to be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead! dead! dead!!!” 


“Yes,” Billy retorted, looking the judge straight in the 
eye, “and you can go straight to hell! hell!! hell!!!” 

Bill Cole of Valentine, Texas, is fond of telling this 
anecdote—an example of scores of other anecdotes that have 
never been printed. One time a Texas cowboy named Dave 
Martin was riding from somewhere west of the Pecos to old 
Fort Concho, now San Angelo. He crossed the Pecos a 
little while before sundown, intending to stake his horse and 
stay all night at the deserted ruins of Fort Lancaster. When 
he got to the old chimneys he saw a rider coming west. The 
two men met, greeted each other, and both unsaddled and 
ate supper. As the rider going west had no blanket, Dave 
suggested that they make their beds together, for Dave was 
leading a packhorse loaded with a bed roll. As the men 
were pulling off their boots the stranger said: 

“By the way, if you have occasion to get up in the night, 
be sure to nudge me and wake me up before you stir around 
any. I might wake up suddenly and shoot if I detected a 
man walking up to our bed.” 

“Well, ll shore wake you up before I get out of bed,” 
Dave replied, laughing. 

“You’re going to Fort Concho, did you say?” the stran- 
ger went on. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, when you get there you’ll see my mark. I’m 
Billy the Kid.” 

At daybreak the men parted, Dave Martin going on east 
and his cautious bedfellow going on west. When two days 
later Dave got to Fort Concho, Billy the Kid’s “mark” had 
been put under ground, but there was plenty of talk about 
both mark and marksmanship. The mark consisted of two 
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men who had worked for John Chisum, victims of the Lin- 
coln County feud. 


So much are relics of Billy the Kid prized and talked 
about that Charlie Siringo said “it would be a safe gamble 
to bet that there are a wagon load” of pistols purporting to 
have belonged to him “scattered over the United States”. 
At the meeting of the trail drivers in San Antonio in Octo- 
ber, 1928, Gus Gildea of Arizona told a group of men, not 
without pride, that he and Billy fought in opposite ranks 
during New Mexico troubles for three years with a gentle- 
man’s agreement that neither of them would shoot the other. 

Thus the Kid’s trigger finger goes shooting on. After 
all, Billy the Kid was more than a common killer and thief, 
more than a common leech on society. He was an uncom- 
mon killer, he was an uncommon thief. He had something 
in him that has called to the imagination not only of writers 
but of the people at large. He was indisputably brave and 
he was, in his own sphere, absolutely supreme. In preserv- 
ing his own life and in taking the lives of his hunters he was 
a sheer genius. He was as single-minded in this business 
and as economical as Napoleon; hence his hard way with 
the dying Charlie Bowdre. He was probably the quickest 
and surest man on the trigger anywhere south of Wild Bill 
Hickok. His nerve never broke; his alertness never 
wavered; his determination never flagged. He had extra- 
ordinary personal magnetism, for without personal mag- 
netism a mere boy could never have led and held in check 
a gang of hard, seasoned men. He controlled himself as 
well as he controlled others; never impetuous, he delib- 
erated every act—every law he defied, every rancher he 
robbed, every man he killed. Although revengeful, he was 
generous-hearted—particularly generous with property that 
belonged to other people—and, being generous-hearted, he 
had a certain winsome care-freeness. Above all, he pos- 
sessed to an unusual degree what Mirabeau finely called 
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“the art of daring”. Because he possessed this “art of dar- 
ing,” because his vivid, apotheosized youth—youth in the 
saddle—youth with a flaming gun—and because his daring 
kept him running and balancing on the edge of a frightful 
precipice, as it were, for an unprecedented length of time, 
Billy the Kid will always be interesting, will always appeal 
to the popular imagination. Despite facts, he seems on the 
way to become the Robin Hood, the Fairy Prince not only 
of New Mexico but of the Old West. 
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ALMOST UTOPIA 


By Eusisia Lutz 


HREE miles west of Dallas a cement plant stands 

on the grave of an experiment in the art of living. 

It marks the site of La Réunion, a colony founded 

two generations ago in the conviction that faith and 

enthusiasm, under the plan of Charles Fourier, could estab- 

lish social harmony. In actual achievement the story of 

La Réunion is a chronicle of failure; but in its revelation of 

the curiously unquenchable idealism of mankind, it is mag- 
nificent. 

Even if the social theories of Fourier are dismissed as 
altogether untenable, they must be recognized as an effort 
to improve a situation acutely in need of reform. In the 
France of his day echoes of the terror and glory of 1789 
still rang down the decades and charged the air with the 
threat of political revolution. But Fourier’s chief interest 
was in economics. His experiences early showed him the 
viciousness of a commercial system which involved habitual 
deception and cutthroat monopolies. He never forgot the 
punishment he had received in his childhood for telling the 
unfortunate truth about some goods in his father’s store. 
Much later, during a near-famine in 1800, he witnessed the 
destruction of a great supply of food which had been al- 
lowed to spoil in a warehouse at Marseilles because it was 
held for higher prices. Abuses such as these convinced him 
that the whole basis of human relationships was unsound. 

The stupendous and subversive plans which Fourier de- 
vised showed a strangely alternating ignorance and com- 
prehension of human motives. He proposed to regulate 
everything on the cardinal principle of giving natural im- 
pulses their fullest development. Existing institutions were 
to be swept away; society was to be organized into groups 
of 1600 individuals. Each group, which he called a “pha- 
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lange”, would occupy a square league of land; it would be 
self-supporting. Labor would be mainly agricultural; all 
labor was to be made attractive. The phalange would be co- 
operative, but not communistic: Fourier did not propose 
to abolish the private ownership of property. From the 
common gain of the group, a fixed share would go to each 
member ; of the remainder, five-twelfths would go to labor, 
four-twelfths to capital, and three-twelfths to talent. The 
phalange was to reduce the machinery of government to a 
simple formula: all individuals would have equal political 
power, and officials would be chosen by general election. 
Women were to have political and economic independence. 


Among the most enthusiastic of Fourier’s disciples was 
Victor Considérant, a young Jurassian engineer who had 
resigned his commission as a captain in the army to remain 
in Lyons and devote himself to the phalansterian idea. 
When the master died in 1837, his tattered mantle felf to 
Considérant, who published a series of books in exposition 
of the cause, and edited the paper La Phalange. Considé- 
rant longed to see Fourierism leave the realm of theory and 
become an actuality. During the lifetime of Fourier, a 
phalange had been founded near Versailles, but it failed. 
Considérant’s attempt at Condé-sur-Vesgres was equally 
unsuccessful. Such experiments were naturally frowned 
upon by the government; and when Louis Napoleon yained 
control, they were altogether forbidden. 


Considérant had been elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1848, and to the Legislative Assembly in 1849; but 
in that same year he made a splendid and futile gesture 
which brought about his exile: he took part in the protest 
of Lédru-Rollin against the Roman expedition of Na- 
poleon. Forced to leave the country, he went to Belgium. 
In 1852 he came to America, with no avowed purpose but 
to see the country. He was cordially welcomed in New 
York, and soon secured the support of his friend Albert 
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Brisbane, the American advocate of the phalansterian 
credo. (It is beside the point, but interesting, to note that 
this man was the father of Arthur Brisbane, present editor 
of the New York Journal.) 

Brisbane felt that America was just the place for social- 
istic experiment. He set out with Considérant on a tour of 
inspection, hoping to show his friend the advantages which 
his country offered as a laboratory. Considérant’s response 
was immediate and enthusiastic. He marveled at the atmos- 
phere of freshness and vigor, at the lively bustle of the 
crowded New York streets, and at the sense of freedom 
which seemed to fill the air of this amazing western world. 
When they reached Texas, and he learned of the low price 
of land, his decision was made. 

A glowing account of the journey is contained in a re- 
markable book which Considérant wrote when he returned 
to Belgium. Au Texas* is a challenge and a plea. It in- 
vites the reader (somewhat pompously) to abandon the 
tainted air of old-world prejudice and intrigue for a land 
of freedom and opportunity. Not all the message, however, 
is lyric enthusiasm. The book includes a detailed account 
of the prices of land, the rate of its rise in value, and other 
such items. As Considérant saw it, Texas was the place 
where every god did seem to set his seal. The people were 
friendly; the climate was perfect; and apparently the land 
could be had for little more than the asking. He appealed 
to his friends to establish the phalange-which-would-surely- 
succeed in Texas: 

Friends, I tell you the promised land is a reality. I didn’t believe 

in it; I didn’t come looking for it; I was brought to it. We have seen 


it and explored it . . . and I have described it to you. The idea 
of redemption is sleeping in an Egyptian captivity. It must be awak- 


*Au Texas was published at Brussels. There are at least two copies in Dallas: a 
first edition at S. M. U., and a second edition owned by Mr. George Cretien, 
son of the colonist, Athanese Cretien. ; 
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ened! Believe—and the land of realization, the promised land, is 
yours.* 

Au Texas was published in 1854. It immediately 
bought the desired response: great interest and enthusiasm 
were aroused. But the enterprise almost lost the name of 
action when Considérant was abruptly imprisoned on a 
political charge. When he was released, however, a com- 
pany was formed for colonization, with his friends Bureau, 
Guillon, and Godin at its head. This association was to fi- 
nance the purchase of land and transport colonists to Amer- 
ica. The capital was fixed at one million dollars, but work 
might begin as soon as one hundred thousand dollars was 
raised. So much interest had been aroused that investments 
soon reached three hundred thousand dollars. 


In the fall of 1854 the company sent its agent, Francois 
Cantagrel, to buy the land. Considérant soon joined him 
In two years the population of Texas had grown and the 
price of land was consequently higher, so that the colonists 
were forced to pay about seven dollars an acre for the land 
they bought. During the spring of 1855 the agents pur- 
chased about two thousand acres of land on the bluffs along 
the West Fork of the Trinity River, close to the present site 
of Dallas.** The plan was to establish the first colony here, 
but land was bought in other parts of the state as well. 
About fifty acres on Buffalo Bayou near Houston were 
secured*** to serve as a first stopping-place for colonists en 


*Au Texas, p. 83. 

**This tract included the Griffin Survey of 320 acres bought February 14, 1855, for 
$1,120; the Coombs Survey of 640 acres, March 16, for $3,000; the Horton Survey 
of 320 acres, April 3, for $1,350; the McCracken Survey of 640 acres, May 31, for 
$4,800; and later (October 22, 1857) a survey of 160 acres belonging to J. C. Reed, 
for an unrecorded price. This total of 2,080 acres does not include the Laughlin 
Survey of 160 acres, which lies in the center of the colony land. According to Mr. 
Gustave Santerre, son of the colonist Francois Santerre, the agents of the company 
understood they were buying this quarter-section along with the Reed Survey, as 
both were owned by Mr, Reed. But there was some sort of misunderstanding, an 
Mr. Reed remained in possession of it. In Dallas Caunty 4,605 acres in addition 
were purchased from J. McLaughlin. 

***From S. M. Williams. 
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route to Dallas; and over four thousand acres were pur- 
chased in Galveston County.* The most extensive tract 
acquired by the colonists, however, was in Uvalde County. 
Considérant bought fourteen-sixteenths interest in the 
Cafion de Uvalde Land and Trading Company, which, 
along with a few independent purchases, secured some 47,- 
ooo acres near the Sabinal River, a total which amounted 
to one-fifth of the acreage of the county. 

With 57,000 acres of Texas farm land at their disposal, 
the Frenchmen chose the limestone bluffs of the Trinity as 
the site of their phalange. It is interesting to speculate about 
the influence which topography may have had in determin- 
ing their selection; the dry, stony surface of the land gives 
it a faint resemblance to the vine country of France. The 
likeness apparently impressed Considérant, for in 1853 he 
had written: 

One of our countrymen who lives here, M. Gouhénans, has gathered 

wild grapes and pressed them. The wine which he obtained brought 


adollar a bottle . . . and I think there is no doubt that vineyards 
of the finest kind could be raised on the rocky slopes of this country.** 


Considérant, beneath his Gallic enthusiasm, was inter- 
ested in the practical phases of his undertaking. In analyz- 
ing the causes for the failure of previous utopian communi- 
ties, he had said that agriculture should be the essential oc- 
cupation of such a colony. According to Mr. George Cré- 
tien, he stipulated to the agents at Brussels and Paris that 
the colonists must be prepared to farm. The people who 
besieged the offices, however, were so eager that the com- 
pany could not refuse them. For the most part they were 
artisans, scholars, musicians; they were cultured French- 
men, weary of the Napoleonic régime, who wished to move 
to a land where they could experiment with their ideas of 
social reform. They seemed not to realize the significance 
of the economic emphasis of the phalansterian plan. 


*From M. B. Menard. 
**Au Texas, p. 42. 
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Early in February, 1855, the first large group of colo- 
nists left Antwerp in the Urie/.* As the ship had to wait for 
favorable winds, the crossing took sixty days. After paus- 
ing at New Orleans the emigrants sailed on to Galveston, 
where they took barges up the bayou to Houston. They 
had expected to sail up the Trinity to Dallas; but the river 
was dry. They loaded their belongings into ox-carts and set 
out for their future home. They were undaunted even by 
the twenty-six days of walking, for they were following the 
trail to the realization of their dreams. The pleasant at- 
mosphere of Texas in the springtime justified all of Consi- 
dérant’s claims; and the people they met along the way were 
friendly. Their journey ended on April 26. 

The colonists at once began to build their town. The 
first houses were hastily erected structures with few con- 
veniences. Philip Goetsel, the first director, divided the 
land into plots of 6.4 acres for farming. The co-operative 
principle was immediately put into effect by the community 
store and the restaurant. Other groups of colonists fol- 
lowed; Mr. Germain Santerre remembers that the second 
ship to bring them was the Clarice and Bert. The people 
of the neighboring village, Dallas, welcomed them, and the 
two communities soon established commercial and social 
relations which were mutually profitable. The exact num 
ber of the foreign colonists is not known; apparently it was 
between three hundred and five hundred. The Santerre 
family once possessed a roll signed by three hundred mem- 
bers. 

Although the local Texans were friendly, the immi- 
grants were confronted with unexpected opposition from 
the state government. Texas newspapers made the most of 
the opportunity to launch sarcastic editorials on the unde- 


*Professor Kimball (Our City—Dallas, p. 20) says that an advance guard of four- 
teen young men arrived at Dallas April 26, 1854, having come from Houston by 
wagon train. 
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sirability of socialism and other foreign propaganda. The 
Know-Nothing creed, which was just being taken up in 
Texas, was quoted significantly. Considérant replied in a 
brillant speech which was published in pamphlet form. 
His defense shows that he was quick in learning the Amer- 
ican psychology. After explaining that his group were not 
the sort of foreigners that Know-Nothingism abhorred, he 
invoked the migration of the Pilgrim Fathers as a pre- 
cedent: 

Our position, with the difference of two hundred years, is that of 
your Pilgrim Fathers, who settled New England . . . Europe is 
declining, is rotten . . . America has a space without limits, a fu- 
ture without shackles . . . The best elements of the old world 
ask only to leave it; let America afford them a little aid !* 

He maintained that the French immigrants were desirable, 
industrious people and that their presence would aid the 
development of the state. He finally convinced the legisla- 
ture. On September 1, 1856, an act was passed which incor- 
porated the “European and American Colonization So- 
ciety” of Texas. 

In spite of Considérant’s request, there were not a dozen 
farmers in the colony. Maximilien Reverchon, and Fran- 
cois Santerre and his family, were the only real farmers. 
Santerre was half amused, half impatient, at the methods 
which his inexperienced countrymen attempted to use. Still, 
the climate was so pleasant and food so inexpensive, at first, 
that it was easy to get along. Freedom was so welcome to 
the Europeans it made up for many things. They regulated 
their little phalange according to a socialism modified to 
suit the circumstances. The government was carried on in 
a general assembly; the chief executive was called the pres- 
ident. They felt no need for churches, and had none; but 
they did not follow Fourier so far as to abolish marriage. 
The ceremony was performed for them by a justice of the 


*European Colonization in Texas, An Address to the American People, by Victor 
Considerant. Baker, Godwin and Co., New York. 
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peace or a Dallas minister. The first colonist to marry was 
Mile. Louise Dessau, who became the wife of a Mr. Jones 
of Dallas. 


The actual functioning of the colony was quite differ- 
ent from the course described minutely by Considérant in 
his book. In less than three years its activity as a phalange 
was brought to a close, although many colonists remained 
for a number of years. The fundamental error, according 
to the survivors, was the unsuitability of the people to prac- 
tical farm life. Then, the “rocky slopes” were not so fer- 
tile as less picturesque black dirt. A severe drouth further 
complicated the task of the colonists. Besides, there was 
not a big enough market for the wheat they were able to 
raise. ‘The winters were colder than they had expected, 
and the hurriedly built houses of wood and stone were hard- 
ly comfortable. Even the most exalted concern for the 
social destiny of man cannot remain forever indifferent to 
an uncomfortable house or the absence of income. Some 
of the women, less idealistic than their husbands, com- 
plained of the inconveniences of pioneer life, and longed to 
renounce the creed and return to civilization. Mr. George 
Crétien remembers that his mother was bitter in her op- 
position to the whole project. She later regretted that this 
feeling caused her to be rude to the charming Mme. 
Clarice Vigoureux, mother-in-law of Considérant, and au- 
thor of a book of poems, Paroles de Providence. 

There was no outbreak, no town meeting, no formal ac- 
knowledgement of disssolution. The settlement gradually 
melted away. Considérant, disgusted because his plans had 
not been followed, was among the first to leave. He went 
to San Antonio, and later to France, where he died in 1893. 
Others also returned to France; but many remained on the 
colony land or moved to Dallas. The Dallas County Deed 
Records show a copy of the resolution which the stock- 
holders in the company drew up in 1875, authorizing the 
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sale of all assets of the company to Francois Cantagrel. Be- 
sides the land, there were “movable assets” which included a 
picture of Fourier. In the same year Cantagrel turned his 
interests over to Thevenet by a power of attorney, and 
Thevenet sold the land. Some of the colonists bought their 
farms from him, or took land in exchange for their stock 
in the company. 

The Frenchmen who were not able to create Utopia 
were capable workmen in less ethereal undertakings, and 
those who remained in the state made interesting contri- 
butions in various ways. Allyre Bureau, who had been con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Odéon, brought the first piano 
to Dallas County. Julien Reverchon was interested in bot- 
any and experimented with scientific farming. M. Monduel 
established the first brewery in the county. Jacob Nussbau- 
mer, a Swiss, was the first butcher in Dallas; he sold meat 
from a wagon. It is interesting to note that the parents of 
Jacob Boll were among the Swiss contingent, although the 
naturalist himself did not come to Texas for a number of 
years. J. B. Louckx, an architect from Belgium, became a 
highly respected citizen of Dallas. Ben Long was at one 
time mayor of the city, and later met his death in service as 
sheriff. One of the most interesting names is that of Fran- 
cois Santerre, farmer and ex-soldier, who remained with his 
wife and children near the colony site, engaged in sheep 
raising and farming. His varied interests included a love 
of books, particularly of a sixteenth-century edition of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses which he took with him on the six 
business trips he made to France. This book, among others, 
is in the possession of his son, Gustave, owner of the La 
Réunion Fruit Farm. His eldest son, Germain, is one of 
the two surviving immigrants, the other being M. Guillot, 
who lives near Alvarado. M. Germain Santerre was seven 
years old when he came with his parents to La Réunion; he 
has continued to live on colony land, near his brothers and 
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his children. M. Emile Remond, a geologist, discovered the 
potential value of the limestone deposits which were even- 
tually utilized by the Texas Portland Cement Company. 

The town was built on a limestone bluff which was 
blasted away when the Cement Company began its opera- 
tions. No buildings remain of the town itself, and only two 
structures exist which had any connection with the colony. 
One is the remains of a house* built of limestone by the 
three Gérard brothers, architects and builders, for M. de 
Lord; builders and owner were members of the colony. The 
house was erected in 1859, when the activity of the phalange 
as such had ceased; its roofless walls may be seen just off the 
West Dallas Pike. The other building is a one-room struc- 
ture, likewise of stone, which belonged to Julien Reverchon. 
Reverchon’s farm is now part of a golf links, and his house 
stands within a few yards of the Cliff-Dale Country Club. 
Two other landmarks of the colony remain: the cemetery, 
which is north of the Cement Plant; and a monument set up 
by the D. A. R. In the cemetery, however, the old sand- 
stone markers have disappeared, and many of the graves are 
nameless; and the inscription on the D. A. R. monument has 
been defaced, by whom no one knows. 


*Illustrated in the frontispiece of this issue. 


NATURALISTS of te FRONTIER 


By SamuELt Woop GEISER 
II. JULIEN REVERCHON. 


ULIEN REVERCHON, French-American resident 
of Dallas and student of botany of the Southwest, was 
born at Diemoz, near Lyons, in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. His father, J. Maximilien Rever- 

chon, was born at Lyons in 1810, and died at Dallas in 1879; 
and his mother (born Mlle. Florine Pete) was the daughter 
of a distinguished Lyonnaise advocate. Julien’s grand- 
father, Jacques Reverchon (1746-1829), was a Jacobin 
Member of the National Convention (1792-95), as well as 
of the Council of Five Hundred and of the Council of 
. Elders. This Jacques Reverchon the revolutionnaire is that 
same citizen-representative from Sadne-et-Loire, Rhdne- 
et-Ain, whose reports on the rapacity of the Maratists at 
Lyons have been quoted in Taine’s Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine. Yellowing papers bearing the sig- 
natures of Buonaparte (then General-in-Chief of the Army 
in Italy), Robespierre, Carnot, and le Duc de Kellermann, 
ablest of Napoleon’s cavalry generals, are still in the pos- 
session of the family, reminders of the days of Valmy, Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, Tormes,—and Waterloo. One priceless 
heirloom, an order to the Representative Reverchon from 
the Committee of Public Safety of the National Conven- 
tion, bears the signs-manual of Barére, Carnot, Prieur, Col- 
lot d’Herbois, Billand-Varenne, Saint-Just, Couthon, Ro- 
bespierre, and Lindet—a bloody crew. Fortunately for 
him, Jacques Reverchon was an ardent lover of the Revolu- 
tion, and was able to retain throughout the struggle the con- 
fidence of its successive leaders. 


This intense love of liberty was manifest in his son 
Maximilien, and in his grandson Julien, the subject of 
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the present sketch. It is interesting to note, however, that 
while the great preoccupation of Jacques was with ideas of 
political emancipation, the son and grandson were interested 
in socio-economic and intellectual, rather than politicial, 
liberty. 

In 1829 Jacques Reverchon died at Lyons, leaving his 
nineteen-year-old son to witness and participate in the socio- 
political upheavals that were to bring about the exile of the 
recalled Bourbon, Charles X, the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the Revolution of 1848, and the establishment of the Second 
Empire as the result of Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’ état of 
December 2, 1851. The decades in which lived Maximilien 
and Julien Reverchon, father and son, saw the undoing of 
the French Revolution, and diverse social, economic, and 
political movements passing successively through the na- 
tional vortex. One must recall this in gauging the origins 
and background, both national and individual, of French 
thought during this period. 

I have said that Julien Reverchon was born in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century. The year was probably 
1837, although most of the biographies fix the date three 
years earlier. The year 1837 is given in a short biographi- 
cal sketch published during Reverchon’s lifetime in the 
thirteenth volume of Sargent’s Silva of North America. Dr. 
J. H. Barnhart, Bibliographer of the New York Botanical 
Garden, suggests that Julien Reverchon was born on Au- 
gust 3, 1837, since his next older brother, Elisée Reverchon, 
was born in 1835. I believe Barnhart is correct, although 
in the excellent biographical sketch published in the Dallas 
Morning News, December 31, 1905, the earlier date (Au- 
gust 3, 1834) is given. 

Lyons, in the early years of Julien’s life, was still the 
beautiful old city at the confluence of the Rhéne and Saone. 
At the end of the fifth century it had been the capital of 
Burgundy; it is still the home of beautiful old churches, 
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some of which date back to the sixth century. But much of 
the beauty of the old city is gone: at present, a great, smoky 
manufacturing city, it might be called the Pittsburg of 
France. At the time of Julien’s birth it was the seat of in- 
tellectual and social movements of virility and promise. 
Fourier, the great French social philosopher, and his suc- 
cessor in the Fourieristic movement, Victor Considérant, 
made Lyons their home; and thus it became the center of a 
great social-reform movement. Fourier himself died at 
Lyons two months after the birth of Julien. After his 
death, Considérant, the gifted young Jurassien, with the aid 
of his versatile and talented mother-in-law, Mme. Clarice 
Vigoureux, worked for the forwarding of the Fourieristic 
movement. As everyone knows, or may readily learn else- 
where, this movement came to its finest flowering in the 
United States, and at La Réunion, near Dallas, reached its 
end as a movement not only in America, but throughout the 
world. 


Fourierism greatly occupied the mind of Maximilien 
Reverchon. Julien’s early days were filled with discussions 
he heard on the subject of the new social panacea which 
should cure the ills of a society making the transition from 
the individual system to the factory system. When Julien 
was nine years old his father, then owner of a fine, highly 
developed farm near Lyons, went to Algeria to found a col- 
ony on the plan of Fourier. The colony was unsuccessful, 
and his farm had to be sacrificed. In 1848 Maximilien took 
part in the February revolution which caused the downfall 
of Louis Philippe: when the party of Napoleon IIT inau- 
gurated the Second Empire, in despair he left France. Con- 
sidérant also had left France, and was in Belgium, seeking 
to establish plans for a Fourieristic colony in America. 

America was at that time the Promised Land for social- 
reform movements, especially communistic or associational 
projects. The Industrial Revolution at the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century had brought in its train a host of 
economic and social disorders of the greatest magnitude. 
With the rise of the factory system the rift of social dis- 
parity between the possessing and the working classes year 
by year had become more evident. Social philosophers, 
aware of the glaring contrasts that had emerged, were turn- 
ing their earnest efforts to an amelioration of the conditions 
presented and offering remedial solutions, some utopian, 
some realistic, to the insistent problems. That the early ef- 
forts should have been idealistic and utopian was only nat- 
ural, for social philosophers of the day were still under the 
spell of the enchanting lucubrations of the French Ency- 
clopedists. Realism in social thinking came slowly, near 
the middle of the century, and this only after a number of 
experiments on the plan of miniature social systems or com- 
munities had unsuccessfully endeavored to grapple with the 
hard fact of human inequality. 

Saint-Simon, pupil of D’Alembert, stung into action by 
the moral and physical suffering of the poor, established 
the school of thought which after his death resulted in the 
Community in the Rue Monsigny. Robert Owen progressed 
from his philanthropism at New Lanark in Scotland to that 
egalitarian communism that flowered at New Harmony on 
the Wabash. Etienne Cabet, a native of Dijon, founded the 
Icarian movement that achieved a precarious and stormy 
existence in Texas, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. But the 
social utopian philospher whose theories were destined to 
have the greatest influence in America (both in number of 
communities founded and the character of the men who took 
leadership of them) was Charles Fourier. 

Maximilien Reverchon became greatly interested in the 
movement to establish the Fourieristic colony at La Ré- 
union. Considérant and his coworkers of La Compagnie 
Franco-T exienne organized a “phalange” among Swiss, Bel- 
gian, and French emigrants to go out to Texas, the Land of 
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Promise. It was at this juncture that the mother of Julien 
showed her independence. After the Algerian fiasco her 
interest in social communism had markedly cooled: she re- 
fused to go with her husband to Texas, and remained in 
France with her two older sons and a daughter. Maximi- 
lien, accompanied by his son Julien (then a lad of nineteen) 
came to America. The boy was never to see his mother and 
brothers again, although a sister later came to America. 
Julien’s mother seems to have been a woman of talent. She 
must have been sympathetic with her son, for she had taught 
him at home, and encouraged his interest in the wild plants 
growing around Lyons—an interest not confined to Julien, 
but shared by his two older brothers. Of these brothers, 
Paul Reverchon became a physician in France, and Elisée 
Reverchon has been famous as a plant-collector in France 
for many years. Julien and his brother became proficient 
in botany: when Julien left France he is said to have had 
a collection of over two thousand species of plants which he 
left with his elder brother. Elisée, as I said above, con- 
tinued his botanical studies and later did excellent botanical 
exploration in France, Spain, Greece, Turkey, and north- 
ern Africa. 

The Reverchons, father and son, reached La Réunion 
in the month of December, 1856. Here they found a group 
of cultivated French, Swiss, and Belgian musicians, artists, 
and artisans. Here they met such gifted compatriots as Con- 
sidérant, and the gracious, charming, and highly accom- 
plished Mme. Vigoureux; Allyre Bureau, formerly musi- 
cal director of the Odéon in Paris; and Cantagrel, an engi- 
neer. But these were only a few of the colonists. Culture and 
skill were common among them: at the subsequent dissolu- 
tion of the colony about 1858 all Texas was laid under obli- 
gation, both culturally and industrially, to the colonists who 
migrated into different parts of the state. Most of the edu- 
cated members of the colony could speak English. They 
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were well received by the citizens of Dallas, then a village 
of four hundred inhabitants. It was in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of this Fourieristic colony that Julien Reverchon 
spent the impressionable years of his early manhood. 

But the experience of the forty-odd other Fourieristic 
colonies established in the United States was destined to be 
repeated at La Réunion. As was the case at Brook Farm, 
at the North American Phalanx (in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey), and elsewhere, Fourier’s plan of life, with its 
stress on order in nature, not justice (as is the case with 
practically all other types of utopian social systems), ap- 
pealed largely to the idealists and those impatient of realis- 
tic thinking in social matters. At La Réunion, whose con- 
tinuation depended on farming, there were only two prac- 
tical farmers out of some three hundred fifty colonists. In 
1858 the colony began rapidly to disintegrate. Maximilien 
Reverchon, however, had foreseen the doom of the colony. 
He had secured a little farm near-by, and here had estab- 
lished the home which he occupied until his death in 1879. 
With the breaking up of the community, many of the colo- 
nists left the vicinity of Dallas, but a few remained to make 
a valuable contribution to the early intellectual life of what 
was then a frontier village. 

Here in the lean years which elapsed between 1858, 
when the colony was abandoned, and 1864, when he mar- 
ried, Julien Reverchon lived the lonely, absorbed life of a 
young man intensely interested in plants and animals; a man 
who lacked the social graces of the cultivated Frenchman, 
and compensated for a sense of inferiority by an intense de- 
votion to the study of nature. He was a tall, awkward 
youth, not gifted in conversation, and merited the amused 
comment of the members of his own group. It was a distinct 
surprise when Marie Henry, daughter of Paul Henry, a 
colonist, and granddaughter of Captain Deshogues, a soldier 
of the Old Guard at Waterloo, an attractive French girl 
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who could have chosen the most polished man of her circle, 
chose the recluse, awkward boy. But Reverchon was not 
deeply affected by marriage; and the death twenty years 
later of his two sons led him to concentrate his devotion 
more and more upon his nature-interests. 


One who knew Reverchon as a fellow-colonist and citi- 
zen in those early years has recorded of him that he was 
known as a man of simple, unassuming demeanor; that he 
was taciturn though not sullen; of a brief yet cheerful 
speech; not social, but polite. That which marked him for 
this observer was the quick, observant, roving eyes; the 
brow that projected prominently, like Darwin’s; and the 
taciturnity so uncharacteristic of the Gallic temperament. 
Upon the members of the colony he made an ineradicable 
impression: his tall, gangling form as he wandered over the 
hillsides with his botanical collecting case or his insect-net 
still recurs to memory after the lapse of years. There is an 
element of pathos in the picture of him in his early years: 
the tall, awkward boy denied the love of a mother devoted 
to him, because of his father’s senseless devotion to social 
panaceas and will-o’-the-wisps; the fine, sensitive nature 
wrapped up in a clodhopper body; and the hard frontier 
conditions repressing a child of that beautiful city of 
France, a center of French culture, at the confluence of the 
Rhone and Sa6ne. His marriage gave him the hope of heirs 
—little more, for it could hardly be called a happy one. And 
then that last hope fled, and he faced a childless old age. 


He saw the village of Dallas grow from a collection of 
straggling streets and scanty houses in 1856 to a town of 
almost 5000 in 1870. He saw it after the coming of the rail- 
roads in the early ’seventies boom to a town of over 10,000 
in 1880, and finally reach (five years before his death) a 
population of some 40,000. He saw the early town change 
from a community of citizens from the old Southern states 
to a heterogeneous, chaotic, unassimilated population to 
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which every state in the Union and every country of Europe 
had made its contribution. He lived to see the little frontier 
town become the busy commercial distribution center for 
eighteen counties (so busy that a special police force was 
necessary in 1875 to avoid wagon-congestion in the town 
streets). He lived to see the fruition of early cultural move- 
ments in that frontier town: the Dallas Library, founded in 
1871, the Dallas College, in 1873, the formation of a literary 
and scientific coterie in Dallas in which Colonel John 
Henry Brown, the historian, and Jacob Boll, the naturalist, 
were leading lights. He saw the building of Field’s Theater 
in Dallas, where, sandwiched in between “variety theaters” 
(which in later days drew the editorial fire of Captain 
Rust’s The Southern Mercury), were to be found such di- 
verse attractions as Bishop Alexander C. Garrett’s lecture 
on Darwin’s Descent of Man (October 25, 1875), and Vic- 
toria Woodhull’s appearance in March, 1876 (when, after 
a lecture of one and a half hours, she was led off the stage by 
Tennessee Claflin before a completely mystified audience). 
Material expansion and growth were followed at a distance 
by cultural progress. The statement of the Dallas Herald 
in 1876 to the effect that there was as much culture in Dallas 
as in any city of its size in the Southwest, and that the great 
majority of the people who settled there stood well where 
they came from, and had moved to improve fortunes shat- 
tered by the Civil War and its results, may have been liter- 
ally true. However, in the light of an editorial published 
in the Dallas Herald of January 29, 1875, it indicates to the 
present writer only the chaotic state of a primitive society 
into which as into a vortex had been thrown a heterogeneous 
population, who had not found their level of association on 
the basis of similarity of thought, tastes, and opportunity. 
Bishop Garrett, Eliza Calvert Hall (Mrs. Obenchain), 
Brown, Boll, and Reverchon were almost anomalous repre- 
sentatives of a cultured society amid this flux of humanity. 
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Those years of Reverchon’s life immediately after his 
marriage were almost barren of scientific results. As Dr. 
E. G. Eberle said, in an obituary notice in the Dallas Morn- 
ing News (December 31, 1905), the “needed attention to 
his farm and business interests [curtailed the time] which 
he wished to devote to [science], but as he became more 
comfortable he was enabled to enlarge his [botanical] col- 
lection with more satisfaction, and also entered into corres- 
pondence with the foremost botanists of the country, nota- 
bly Asa Gray, Sereno Watson, Engelmann, and Trelease”. 
It seems a pity to one looking back over the past that Rever- 
chon did not “wrest the stars from their concurrences” as 
did Jacob Boll, in Dallas County, and that brilliant Swede, 
Gustaf W. Belfrage, in Bosque County. Here lay north- 
central Texas before him, botanically almost virgin country. 
Over to the northwest and farther to the west lay territory 
wholly unexplored: Lindheimer’s rich collections of plants 
from the New Braunfels region represented almost the only 
scientific investigation which had been carried on in the 
interior of the state. But it was not until the arrival of 
Jacob Boll in the village of Dallas, in 1869, to make his 
abundant collections for the Harvard Museum in all de- 
partments of natural history that Reverchon was stimulated 
to a renewed devotion to his early botanical interests. Again 
he started to build up an herbarium of local botanical speci- 
mens, and continued the work through the years with such 
effectiveness that at his death his collection, comprising, it 
is said, about 20,000 specimens of over 2600 species of the 
Texas flora, was the best collection of plants of the state in 
existence. 

After Boll’s return from Switzerland and from the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, and his adop- 
tion of Dallas in 1874 as a permanent home, Reverchon be- 
came a fast friend of the Swiss naturalist. Edward Drinker 
Cope of Philadelphia was indebted to Reverchon for his 
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meeting with Boll, in 1877, and Boll’s employment as fossil- 
collector from the Texas Permian. I quote in substance 
Reverchon’s account of the transaction, recounted in 1902 
from memory to his heir, Dr. R. M. Freeman, some three 
years before his death: 

Professor Cope had seen my name in connection with some scien- 
tific collections of plants, and while he was in Texas in 1877, came up 
from Houston to offer me a job as collector for him. I was not a 
geologist, but a botanist, so refused the offer, and suggested Jacob Boll. 
As I recall it, he offered me $300 monthly, and expenses; also a wagon 
and team. I presume he made the same offer to Boll. Boll accepted. 
After Boll’s death, he again wrote me regarding some one to take the 


vacant place, and I suggested the Reverend W. F. Cummins. Cum- 
mins took the place and held it for three years. 


In 1879 Reverchon went out with Boll into West Texas 
on one of Boll’s fossil-collecting trips. It was here, in Sep- 
tember, “on a sand island of the Brazos river near Seymour, 
Baylor County”, that he found the plant (one of the Spurge 
family) from which Asa Gray, the distinguished botanist of 
Harvard College, named the genus Reverchonia, thus im- 
mortalizing the lesser botanist. Professor Gray wrote: 
“With great satisfaction I dedicate [this genus] to M. Ju- 
lien Reverchon of Dallas, Texas, . . . a valuable cor- 
respondent, an acute and sedulous botanist.” 

Reverchon’s work as a botanical collector also found 
grateful response and appreciation from other botanists. 
Thus Vasey, a specialist in grasses, named a species of each 
of the three botanical genera Aristida, Diplachne, and Pant- 
cum in his honor. Wright also named a species of sedge for 
Reverchon; Sargent, the tree-specialist, and author of the 
famous North American Silva, named a fine, showy red- 
thorn Crataegus reverchonii; Sereno Watson named two 
wild beans of the genera Psoralea and Vicia after him; and 
Asa Gray, the “Grand Old Man” of American Botany, 
honored him with a Campanula, and, of course, the genus 
Reverchonia. Such matters as these I mention as concrete 
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evidence of the esteem in which Reverchon was held by 
competent botanists. If further evidences were desired, 
quotation from the printed dedications of new species by 
these botanists could be adduced. Thus Sargent in dedicat- 
ing Crataegus reverchoni says: “I am glad to associate with 
this plant, which is one of the most distinct species of the 
crus-gallt group, the name of the accomplished botanist and 
indefatigable collector, M. Julien Reverchon, who first 
made it known.” Reverchon was a member of the Torrey 
Botanical Club, and contributed papers to a number of 
botanical and horticultural journals, such as Garden & For- 
est, the American Botanist, and the Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club. In the last decade of his life he was Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Baylor College of Medicine and 
Pharmacy at Dallas. 


He died at Dallas, December 30, 1905, and was buried 
in the old French cemetery near the site of La Réunion. His 
collection of plants was secured by the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, at Saint Louis, where it is preserved for study by 
botanical specialists. 


In surveying the life of Reverchon one is impressed by 
his great dependence upon his environment. When he came 
to America with his father, the congenial surroundings of 
his childhood and his own precocious interest in botany 
might have led any observer to expect great things from 
this young Frenchman. In a society given over to intel- 
lectual interests, where science and art spoke from out a 
thousand years of culture, Reverchon might easily have be- 
come famous for his talents. But he was not of the stuff 
that buckles and bows an environment to suit the inward 
will. At La Réunion rigorous pioneer conditions almost 
overwhelmed his early desires to work in botany: like 
Vesalius at the Spanish court, though perhaps for a differ- 
ent reason, he well-nigh forgot the early gleams which had 
beckoned him toward a scientific career. But at last, like 
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the duodecimo of Fallopius to forgetting Vesalius, came the 
little Swiss naturalist Jacob Boll. Again the old fire 
burned. Reverchon rose to repossess the past “and see what 
usury age can take from time”. During the last three dec- 
ades of his life it was granted him to make some amends 
for his early turning aside from the chosen path and partial 
surrender to the frontier- way of life. 

Reverchon’s career is symbolic. Texas has been a vortex 
into which have flowed thought-currents from every part of 
Europe. But too often the force of the currents has been 
spent without result, as men became exhausted in the strug- 
gle which all newcomers had to make to maintain them- 
selves in a new and strange environment. La Réunion it- 
self went to pieces because its strength was unequal to the 
conflict. 

But the exceptions to this rule are all the more remark- 
able. Thrice fortunate are they of whom it could be said, 
as it could be said of Boll and Belfrage: “What they will, 
they will.” 
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TRACK LOVER 


TRACK LOVER 
By B. A. Borkin 


I 
A TRACK was company; it lived and moved 
And walked along beside him when he roved. 
The blood of distance ran in its steel veins. 
Its level was no higher than the plains, 
And yet its height was in its length, its ties 
Like ladder-rungs could climb into the skies. 


II 
When he sat down to rest he drew the speed 
Of trains from rails and felt no other need 
Of travel; when he walked he felt at rest, 
Watching slow-moving landscapes he knew best. 
This was a journey—to stroll out of town 
And back again when tired, about sundown; 
Then, from the house, to see and hear night-trains 
And feel their rocking in the rattling panes. 


ill 
He watched in passing (to reduce the scale) 
Field mouse’s, horned toad’s, or lizard’s tail 
Streak out of sight; he often startled quail 
With drumming wings, or saw a patient rail 
Adjust its pace to caterpillar crawl 
Or crablike spider legs—and seem less tall. 
IV 
For speech the rails clicked; there were singing wires 


And—perched like notes on staffs—frail sparrow choirs. 


And water-tower sparrows hopped about 

With tea-time chatter on its tea-pot spout. 

He walked between trains—there were eight a day, 
Four north, four south; he had the right-of-way 
With space for thought, escaped from narrow street 
Of houses, cars, and faces he must greet. 
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IS THE SOUTHWEST MUSICAL? 


By Davin W. Guton 


O what extent is the Southwest, Dallas in particular, 
musically conscious? Have we the genuine inter- 
est in music we say we have and try to believe we 
have? If so, why do the artists we bring to Dallas 

play and sing to almost empty houses? Why do we, the few 
who do attend the concerts, seize our wraps and make for 
the nearest exit before the last group is finished? Why do 
so many of us insult the performer and annoy the rest of the 
audience by talking, rattling programs, and even snoring 
during the actual rendition? Why was our own Leonora 
Corona—the Corona whose voice had enraptured Europe 
and eastern America—forced to give her homecoming pro- 
gram before a moderate-sized house got together at the 
last minute by frenzied efforts and by giving half the tickets 
free to school children? I heard the great Godowsky play 
in Dallas to an audience of about one hundred, of whom 
many left before the program was concluded. And of the 
famous artists who come here yearly, those are fortunate 
who escape a similar reception. Musical Dallas! 


A cynic would be tempted to say we flock to see and 
hear sensationalism, while artistry has little appeal for us. 
Marion Talley is a remarkable singer, due all credit for her 
achievement; but was it the intrinsic appeal of her voice 
that caused Dallas to jam the concert hall to hear her, or 
was it the fact that she made the Metropolitan at eighteen, 
the special train-load of Kansas City people who attended 
her New York début, and the vast amount of newspaper 
ballyhoo she had been receiving? Corona should have led 
one of our famed Texas horned toads, or perhaps a Texas 
steer, on the stage of the Metropolitan with her; the police 
would have fought off customers and her Dallas house 
would have been sold out a month in advance. 
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We are impolite to visiting artists; but we will not listen 
at all to any performer who does not come from far away 
with a vast press-agent reputation. We have artists living 
in Dallas whose presentations draw audiences in New York 
and Chicago, but whose programs could not entice a dozen 
paying listeners outside of personal friends into a local con- 
cert hall. 

Do we of the Southwest recognize and appreciate our 
own creative geniuses? Perhaps, after New York has ap- 
preciated them for ten years. We must have the approval 
stamp of the East upon our “home talent” before we deign 
to perceive it; and even then our acceptance is more reluc- 
tant than that accorded foreign talent. We have ignored 
our local wealth of humble songs and melodies; apparently 
nothing but the now insistent cry of the musical centers can 
convince us of the value of our folk music. 

The majority of our people are more interested in cheap 
divertisements than in real art. The impossible movies and 
vaudeville are crowded—we giggle at stale, vulgar jokes, 
hearken to cracked, off-key voices, and applaud fools of all 
kinds (the bigger the fool the greater the applause). Most 
cinema and vaudeville entertainments, even road shows and 
musical comedies of the day, insult the sub-average intelli- 
gence. 

If we are to improve this pitiable condition, we must 
have intelligent understanding and thorough co-operation 
by the forces which are able to cope with it. My plea is 
twofold: for the development of musical consciousness in 
the United States and particularly in the Southwest; and 
for the recognition and active support of American com- 
posers and American music. 

There is a curious obstacle to be overcome in educating 
the American public to musical understanding. The aver- 
age citizen who fails to attend concerts does so not because 
he is essentially incapable of appreciating and enjoying 
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them, but because of a deep-seated and stubborn feeling that 
classical music is esoteric, “highbrow”, alien. This atti- 
tude has arisen, no doubt, from the peculiar circumstances 
attending our national growth and from the fact that music 
gained a foothold with us only after we attained wealth to 
indulge in it and leisure to give it attention. 

In Europe, nearly the whole populations, including per- 
sons of all classes and occupations, are appreciative of 
music. They literally mob the opera houses and concert 
halls, and furthermore, are able to discriminate between 
the good and the mediocre. The works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms are as familiar to the average European as are “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” and “Blue Heaven” to us. 

It is true that we are gradually developing a taste for 
the best; and as a result of this development standards of 
artistry are higher now than ever before. It is very difficult 
in these days for an inferior artist to impress an audience. 
The challenge presented has already been taken up to some 
extent by the public schools; elementary musical training 
is being given pupils in most states. Such forces as the 
Women’s Club movement have taken up the work and are 
able to show appreciable results. The very rapid spread of 
the radio and phonograph is also bringing music into the 
homes of our people. 

But this is not enough. All influence should be brought 
to bear on radio stations to include good music in their pro- 
grams. If the public demands it the broadcasters will has 
ten to supply more of the best in music. If the Southwest 
is to be actively musical we must build up our local schools 
and musical enterprises. Most advanced pupils go north 
for their training, although there are available in the 
Southwest instructors comparable to the best the North 
can offer. The business man and the artisan should realiz 
that with a little cultivation they can derive more pleasutt 
from a good concert than from a movie show. It is not ur 
reasonable to hope every child may have individual trair 
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ing in addition to what he receives at school. Our great pros- 

perity permits this. With our high living standards and per 
capita wealth we have a better basis for developing popular 
appreciation than any other country; there is no reason why 
we should not have the highest “musical literacy” among 
the nations. 

The United States should become, and in time will be- 
come, the musical center of the world. Already we have 
the world’s greatest masters, the largest conservatories and 
schools, the best orchestras and opera companies. Our un- 
precedentedly great share of financial power and potential 
creative vitality are already beginning to fulfill their prom- 
ise of great composers and artists. 

In unexploited raw material we are richer than any 
other nation at the present time. Our negro spirituals, lul- 
labies, work songs, love songs, our cowboy ballads, old fid- 
dle tunes, sailors’ chanteys, Indian folk-songs, even the con- 
temned blues and jazz, are at once valuable in themselves 
and significant of the vitality and individuality of American 
music. These unnoticed elements of our own intimate 
everyday life have already received attention in musical 
centers, and will in time be acknowledged as truly great as 
the now immortalized folk-music of many European peo- 
ples. 

Creative genius is always ahead of popular appreciation. 
The unusual composition, the sensation of today, will be the 
admired classic of the next generation. The way has al- 
ways to be shown us; but when we are on the ground it is 
absurdly stupid to let others be first to accept the work 
which is the musical expression of our life. Cannot America 
appreciate her own music before Europe does, and are we 
of the Southwest incapable of acclaiming our own before 
New York has forced it upon us? 

The American composer is already here, is developing 
and interpreting for us this vast wealth of indigenous 
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source-music. While we are waiting for the blare of trum- 
pets to announce his arrival, he is at work making American 
musical history; he only asks that we stand back of him ar- 
tistically and materially, and appreciate his efforts. 

The American composer needs recognition, a chance to 
show his wares; he needs to know his work will be published 
or at least receive a fair hearing. He needs a few American 
dollars back of him so that he can give his entire time to 
composition and not have to earn his keep by teaching, or 
by besotting himself on the vaudeville stage. He receives 
less compensation than anyone in the profession. He pays 
thousands of dollars for his education and training and he 
expends hours of unappreciated time on his work. He must 
look forward practically to giving his brain product to the 
publisher and must feel flattered if it is accepted at all. He 
receives little or nothing for his published work, records, 
and piano rolls. He is expected to appear gratis before 
clubs, societies, public gatherings, etc., giving his time and 
genius away to an unappreciative public, always grateful 
for the opportunity to play! The people pay cash for a 
loaf of bread or a pair of shoestrings; but they expect the 
local musician to donate his art. 

Musically America is laboring under an amazingly 
tenacious inferiority complex, expressed in the popular be- 
lief that “music” is of Europe and that anything written 
in America is cheap trash not worth considering. The least 
muttering from the Continent is “significant”, but can any 
good come from west of the Atlantic? This is the attitude 
that must be contended with in high places and in low. 

The very life centers of our music are controlled by for- 
eign interests. Foreign artists are preferred over native 
ones; and if this was once artistically justifiable, it is no 
longer so. Foreign music is exploited and instilled into our 
minds, while our own is wilfully sidetracked. Few of our 
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dealers stock the work of American composers, and abroad 
it is impossible to procure it. 

The solution will be the recognition by the American 
public that our native music deserves and is able to take its 
stand on equal terms beside that of Europe. What is needed 
is a definite campaign to bring American music before our 
public under favorable circumstances. I do not suggest an 
arbitrary propagandist stand—“America for American 
Music”. Our music does not require artificial, unreasoning 
support; all it asks is a hearing before an intelligent public, 
confident that it can then justify its demand for that hearing. 

The peoples of Europe stand firmly behind their na- 
tional music. In France the foreign artist must offer some 
French numbers if his program is to be received at all. 

Our local concert managers should demand that each 
artist presented here offer an American group or at least 
one American number. ‘The artists would comply, to ob- 
tain the booking if for no other reason. The Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra is one of the most vital and influential or- 
ganizations among us; why can it not render an American 
number on each program? When we import grand opera 
each year at an enormous cost, why not select one Ameri- 
can operaP—the repertory of the Chicago Company in- 
cludes “Shanewis”, “The Witch of Salem”, “Natoma”. 
Our clubs and other cultural organizations might offer all- 
American or even all-Texas programs. Also the public- 
school music departments should lay special emphasis on 
our national music. 

Dallas is known as the chief stronghold of the Little 
Theater movement. Why not a Little Theater of Music? 
Operas dealing with the negro, the Indian, the cowboy, the 
pioneer are available and could be presented in the South- 
west better than in the North and East because we are in 
closer touch with their originals and their atmosphere. The 
field of distinctive American music-drama offers almost un- 
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touched possibilities; it is difficult to imagine limits to the 
future of an organization which should first successfully 
develop it. 

The significant fact for us is that the Southwest is the 
very center of American native music. The negro, the cow- 
boy, the Indian, the pioneer are the sources of our folk-mu- 
sic: and we have them all, as no other section of our coun- 
try has—certainly not the wealthy North and East. From 
these humble elements of our life our music is deriving its 
basic vitality and individuality. The opportunity is pre- 
eminently ours to give appreciation and assistance to what 
is and will come to be recognized as the music of America. 
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NEW MEXICO BACKGROUNDS 


By Frank G. APPLEGATE 


ANTA FE, New Mexico, is the center of two cultural 
developments with great significance for Americans. 
One is that of the Pueblo Indians; the other, that of 
the Spanish colonials. Of the two, the Pueblo Indian 
culture is the less comprehensible to us, for there is little in 
our own background to aid us in appreciating it. The art 
of the Pueblo Indian shows an undisturbed cultural 
development through long ages, as though it were finished 
and the last word had been said. The Spanish colonial art, 
while it was executed by people of a supposedly higher 
civilization, seems in contrast both culturally and techni- 
cally primitive and unfinished. Pueblo Indian art is in fact 
the product of centuries of seclusion; but the development 
of Spanish colonial art was rudely interrupted by the inva- 
sion of Nordic Americans with their machine-made, 
monotonous mass culture. 
I 

The Pueblos developed their art and its symbols in a 
world apart from our past, with no element in it that 
touches our own artistic traditions. Our traditions of art 
are those of Europe since the time of the Greeks. Our art 
is based on selective representation; while the art of the 
Indians is esoteric, based on the belief that everything in 
nature has a spiritual counterpart or katchina which deter- 
mines its form and its relation to other things. It is toward 
maintaining their relations with these spirits or katchinas 
that the religious drama and other arts of the Pueblos are 
directed. 

This has necessitated the formulation of elaborate sys- 
tems of symbolism. Among the Hopi especially, symbolic 
painting on pottery at one time reached a great height, for 
the katchina cult developed most fully among the Hopi 
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tribes—probably because they were less persecuted than the 
others by early militant, proselyting missionaries. 

The bird and the different attributes of the bird have 
been of great importance in the art of the Pueblos. But the 
Indians do not use the bird in a representative manner. 
They take the various decorative and symbolic elements of 
the bird and place them in a space, with the different parts 
formalized and disassociated from their natural arrange- 
ment. Then they join these symbols with a sky band, so that 
the whole makes for them a satisfactory and significant work 
of art. 

Symbols connected with the cultivation of corn, squashes, 
and other vegetables, and with clouds, water, rain, light- 
ning, water animals, butterflies, and flowers are used very 
much, but have become so formalized that they are scarcely 
to be recognized as such. Symbols that are not too sacred 
the women are allowed to use as decorations on their pottery 
and in other crafts. Each pueblo, and usually each clan 
in the pueblo, has its own distinctive symbols painted on 
its pottery. 

Long usage has stabilized the forms of Indian pottery 
to conform to their different functions. A shape that has 
been found through long trials to serve the Indians best as 
a water-jar will be found to have the main elements of 
shape which characterize water-jars the world over. It is 
the same with the other shapes of Indian pottery. The 
shape of necessity has become in time the shape of beauty. 

The basketry of the Pueblos is an older art than their 


_pottery-making. The perfection of its technique shows 


long practice; Indian baskets are unsurpassed in beauty of 
weave and design and strength. They are generally made 
of tough grasses or the strong fibers of desert yucca with a 
symbolic design interwoven with fibers of the same material 
dyed in vegetable dyes. The designs are not so elaborate as 
those on pottery, since the materials do not lend themselves 
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so readily to elaborate ornamentation; but the limitations 
imposed in no way detract from the beauty of the baskets. 

The craft of weaving belongs to the men of the pueblo. 
Before the Spanish came bringing wool, weaving was done 
with cotton grown by the Indians for that purpose; and the 
tradition is so strong that woven articles for ceremonial use 
must even yet be made of that material. Hopi men have 
always been the most proficient in weaving. They also do 
beautiful symbolic embroidery on their ceremonial gar- 
ments, and sometimes on the women’s robes. Now, since 
many of the other pueblos have almost stopped weaving, 
they buy most of their ceremonial garments from the Hopis. 
The Hopis have a greater variety of weaves than any of the 
other Indians. In their designs on blankets they are much 
given to stripes; but their earlier weaving, in which they 
used symbolic designs more, was undoubtedly superior to 
even the best work of the Navajos. 

Of all the nomads in the Southwest, however, the Nava- 
jos took to the crafts on the largest scale. As they are ex- 
tensive wool-growers, the women spin and weave much of 
the wool into blankets to dispose of it, for in this fashion 
they realize a little greater margin of profit than they can 
get by disposing of it raw. They took up weaving after 
the introduction of sheep by the Spanish. Navajo slave 
women probably learned the craft from Spanish masters, 
and carried the knowledge back to the tribe; or possibly 
they learned the art of weaving from the Hopis, for many 
of their blankets show Hopi influence both in design and 
weave. 

A century ago, when the Navajos wove almost exclu- 
sively for their own use, their blankets were much more 
finely spun and woven, and the designs were much more dis- 
tinctive than they are now. Then the Navajos used their 
own vegetable dyes for their yarns. Now their yarns are 
much coarser and are dyed with aniline dyes; and their 
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weaving is heavier. Since they have been weaving com- 
mercially they have been using designs from many sources, 
oftentimes with little significance. Their best designs are 
those taken from their own symbolic sand-paintings. They 
make many tons of blankets every year, which are sold all 
over the country. Navajo blankets are thick and strong, 
and are in especial favor in the Southwest, where they look 
very well in houses of Indian or Spanish architecture. 

The Navajo silver work is made by the men from Mexi- 
can coins, and is often set with turquoises. Turquoise and 
hand-wrought silver go especially well together. Rings, 
bracelets, belts, and necklaces comprise most of the work, 
and their primitive and distinctive design and style of 
workmanship give them a great appeal. 

Another and newer note in Pueblo Indian art, one that 
' makes a great appeal to those steeped in the European 
tradition of art, is the water-color drawings made by some 
of the younger Indians of their ceremonies and dances and 
the things back of their symbols. These young Indians 
are clever enough to recognize the white man’s limitations 
and his inability to grasp the significance of Indian art; and 
they accordingly present their subjects in the white man’s 
way. It must seem fairly stupid to them to represent in 
this manner only an instantaneous flash of a single aspect of 
an action, without continuity. For instance, an Indian is 
puzzled at a picture of a man shooting a deer. The deer 
is in the position of running and the man prepared to shoot, 
but nothing happens. The Indian would dramatize such 
an episode in pantomime or present it in symbols so that the 
completed action would be unmistakable and the deer either 
dead or escaped. The old men of the conservative pueblos 
consider this new art so pernicious and so much at variance 
with Indian traditions that they will not allow it to be prac- 
ticed in the pueblo. 
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It is only recently that the art of the Pueblo Indians has 
been accepted as a true expression of an artistic insight. 
Previously it was considered merely as archeological ma- 
terial or as curios; but now the best of it is being collected 
at Santa Fé to form an Indian art museum. The collections 
will be primarily for the use of the Indian and only 
secondarily for the benefit of the white student who may 
wish to study Indian art in its own locale. Already the col- 
lection of pottery at Santa Fé is the best of its kind 
in existence. 

This is the first attempt to do anything in a large con- 
structive way for the betterment and continuance of Indian 
art. Located in the center of Indian culture, this institution 
will be readily accessible to the Indians themselves. All 
other collections have gone to far-away centers to be placed 
on expensive display for what is, to a great extent, the un- 
comprehending curiosity of the white man, and never to be 
seen again by the Indian. 

It is high time this collection was made, for many of 
the pueblos are rapidly being denuded of their fine old 
examples of art by tourists and traders. Already Indians of 
some of the pueblos are turning to this collection to study 
and recover their arts and symbols of the past and to profit 
by them. This museum is especially necessary now because 
the government causes a wide gap in the Indian’s education 
by keeping him in boarding school away from the pueblo 
during his formative years, when he would naturally be 
learning his native arts and crafts and ways of making a 
living at home.* 

Yet however great the value of these collections of pot- 
tery, baskets, and blankets, the greatest gift of the Pueblo 
Indian to the culture of the Southwest is the pueblo style 


*Recently John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is familiar with the collection through 

t visits to Santa Fe, has set aside a large sum to aid in the work of collecting. 

He has directed that part of the money to be used to house a collection intended for 
study rather than display to the gaze of the merely curious. 
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of architecture. It is the most suitable to the climate that 
could be devised, and fits beautifully and gracefully into the 
prevailing landscape. It was used, with slight modifica- 
tion, by early Spanish colonials; and now both the Indian 
and the Spanish colonial style are being adapted by more 
recently arrived Americans to their own use. One of these 
houses in its simplest form is built with thick adobe walls, 
adobe floors, and a flat, adobe-covered roof. For cooking 
and heating there is an efficient, unique type of fireplace. 
This type of building can be elaborated into a house with 
portals and patios, squared and carved ceiling beams sup- 
ported at the ends with carved corbels, a ceiling of hewn 
boards, wooden floors, and calcimined interior walls. 

The great charm of this style of building lies in its 
simplicity and plasticity and its local color, which derive 
naturally from the material of which it is built. At its best 
a building of this clay-like material is relieved of all non- 
essentials; and when it is planned with understanding of the 
medium, the fluid lines and plastic surfaces give it a char- 
acter unappreachable in any other material. ; 

Of course, there is always danger that this style will be 
overdone by those of little sensitiveness. It is easy to distort 
the fluid lines into humps and waves and all sorts of un- 
pleasant excrescences; and when unsympathetic materials 
such as brick, hollow tile, and cement are substituted for 
adobe the chances for ugly and nasty effects are greatly 
increased. 

There is a strenuous attempt in old Santa Fé to have all 
buildings constructed in genuine pueblo or Spanish colo- 
nial style, but the same mistaken and shortsighted enter- 
prise that gives the average town or city in the Southwest 
such uniform commonplaceness had almost ruined the an- 
cient royal city before this attempt was made. The old and 
typical arcades were torn down around the historic plaza; 
ugly and typically American false fronts were run up 
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before the stores; and homes were built of wood and brick 
in the style of America’s worst period of architecture. The 
originators of this program seemed determined to make of 
Santa Fé a typical, one-hundred-per-cent, commonplace 
American city, ignoring the fact that the attractiveness of 
the place lies in the uniqueness of its architecture and its 
native culture. 
II 

Spanish colonial culture in the Southwest is almost co- 
extensive with that of the Pueblo Indians. It dates from 
the sixteenth century. The Spanish colonists were practi- 
cally isolated from European culture from the start. Even 


the road to Old Mexico was so dangerous and long that it 


was known as the journey of death; the trip could be made 
only by muleback or horseback. Thus, while in Spain art 
effloresced in the over-ornate baroque, these isolated Spanish 
colonies developed a simple and primitive type of arts and 
crafts. 

Their highest achievement in the fine arts was their 
religious painting and carved figures, locally called “san- 
tos”. Lacking canvas, the Spanish colonists did their pic- 
tures on primitive wooden panels having one side covered 
with calcined gypsum to form a painting surface. For 
colors they used the vegetable dyes made for dyeing their 
woolen yarns, so that it was really painting on gesso with 
water colors. The figures were carved, for the most part, 
from cottonwood roots, covered with calcined gypsum, and 
painted in the manner of the panels. 


In the art of the colonists, motivation and content tran- 
scended medium and technique. They had little concern 
for anatomy, perspective, or chiaroscuro; they were inter- 
ested mainly in the thing to be expressed. For models the 
artists drew on the people about them. Their Marys are 
nice-looking native girls, and a neighbor becomes St. 
Francis in a garden. ‘Their drawing is bold and unhesi- 
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tating and their color patterns are beautifully distributed. 
With age their paintings often take on the tone of old 
frescoes. These paintings, though naive and primitive, are 
real creative art, much more significant than those pictures 
poorly done in the European Renaissance manner on canvas 
and in oil paint which were sometimes introduced from Old 
Mexico by the church or some wealthy colonial. 

The Spanish colonials had to make their furniture of 
materials at hand. If there is in it anything reminiscent of 
Spain, it is of a simple pre-baroque period. Lumber for 
the furniture was split from native pine and the surfaces 
adzed; and this adzing, together with time, has given the 
furniture a wonderfully fine surface quality. 

There were many types of dowery chests, some of which 
were carved in a variety of interesting primitive designs, 
while others were painted in gesso like the santos with fan- 
tastic representations of lovers’ scenes, dances, bullfights, 
picnics, soldiers, birds, flowers, or whatever else appealed 
to the fancy of the artist. 

The Spanish colonials also made spindle-door cabinets 
with decorated fan tops and spindle-door wall-cupboards 
of various patterns that were recessed into the adobe walls 
at a height of several feet from the floor. They made chairs 
simply and solidly with a variety of spindle or carved backs. 
The tables were usually low, with a row of short spindles 
around the sides and ends directly below the top. When 
the spindles were lacking, the apron was often carved. 

One of the finest crafts of this people was their weaving. 
They used a fine assortment of vegetable dyes to color their 
yarns, and wove fine blankets of distinguished patterns. At 
present they weave with Germantown yarns dyed with ani- 
line dyes; and their blankets, though well made, are not to 
be compared with the older ones woven of fine, hand-spun, 
vegetable-dyed yarns. 
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There has been little awareness in America of these 
interesting primitive arts and crafts of the Spanish colo- 
nials. In no museum are there examples of them except a 
few pieces in the New Mexico Historical Society’s collec- 
tion at Santa Fé; yet they are more interesting and show 
more creative ability than the early colonial period of New 
England. 

The first Americans in the Southwest were, for the most 
part, predatory, interested only in what was of material 
value. They showed the utmost contempt for the cultural 
arts of the native Spanish colonials. The natives, sensing 
this contempt, became apologetic for their past arts; and the 
younger generation, to show their sophistication, try to 
outdo even the scorn of the “Anglos” for their traditional 
culture. They now fill their houses with cheap brass beds, 
gaudy prints, and nasty and poorly made golden oak fur- 
niture. 

Lately Americans of a different type, with a broader 
background, are settling in Santa Fé—men and women who 
see the cultural value of the Spanish colonial arts. They 
are endeavoring, with the help and co-operation of the 
better-informed Spanish colonials, to revive the old culture; 
for they see how superior are these native arts and crafts to 
the imported, over-ornate Spanish rococo things that some 
of the pseudo-cultured are introducing into the simplicity 
of this Spanish colonial background. 
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ALL INDIANS HAVE SIX FINGERS 


By IsapeL CAMPBELL 


NE day in the early part of the year 1927 I answered 
the telephone, and was surprised to hear my friend, 
Miss Edith Mahier, who teaches art in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, babbling something about “In- 

dians, pictures, a place to live, four of them”. There were 

eagerness and enthusiasm in her voice. 

When I finally got her to talk coherently, it transpired 
that four Kiowa boys had come to town to study art in the 
University, and that she had the four Indian men, the wives 
of two of them, and a fat little Indian baby grouped in 
her tiny three-room house. Professor O. B. Jacobson, the 
head of the Art Department, was in Chicago, the boys were 
not equipped to enroll as regular students, and Miss Mahier 
did not know what to do. 

The four boys had brought some of their drawings with 
them. Their art was utterly unfamiliar to our conventional 
minds, but Miss Mahier, with her sensitive artistic intuition, 
was immediately impressed with their work. 

She found them living quarters, told them to stay until 
Mr. Jacobson returned, and set about immediately to win 
their shy friendship and confidence. 

She was a little worried over her assumption of author- 
ity. She did not know whether Professor Jacobson would 
say, when he returned: “Ah, Miss Mahier, you have a ten- 
der heart; you would take in the whole world,” or “This is 
great, fine art. You did just right.” 

She took the chance, guided by her own taste; and Mr. 
Jacobson did say, “This is great and fine art.” 
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The four Kiowa boys were Tsatoke (Monroe Hunting- 
horse), Steve Mopope, Jack Hokeah, and Spencer Asah. 
The eldest was less than twenty-five. They stayed in the 
University during the spring semester of 1927, and then, 
because their tribe is poor, they returned to work on 
the reservation. They had another semester of work in the 
autumn of the year, then were forced to leave school again. 
They are back now for more work. With this small amount 
of technical guidance they have risen from complete ob- 
scurity to international prominence in the world of art. 

Their first exhibit was in Taos, New Mexico. They 
have since exhibited in Denver, in Kansas City, at the 
University of Missouri, at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, in New York City (under the auspices of the 
Junior League), and in Prague, Bohemia, at the Interna- 
tional Exhibit. The King of Spain wrote to President 
Coolidge inviting him to send the boys over to his court for 
a visit. C. Szwedzicki, Villa “Les Chénes”, Piol-Nice 
(France), has produced a portfolio of thirty-one color 
prints of their best works. 

No one who has seen these water colors can doubt that 
the acclaim they have received is justified. They are amaz- 
ingly beautiful and individual. But before going into a de- 
tailed description of this work, it is necessary to give some 
idea of the background out of which it grew. 

The four boys had spent their lives on the Kiowa Reser- 
vation at Anadarko, Oklahoma. They attended the mission 
school there. Tsatoke’s father is a real old-time buck. His 
name is also Huntinghorse, and he speaks no English. 
Spencer Asah’s father is a medicine man. When Tsatoke 
was ill last year and the doctors did him no good he was 
removed to the near-by forest, where the medicine man ef- 
fected a cure. Yet Tsatoke’s people are pious Methodists. 
His father says grace in Kiowa before meals. On Sundays, 
after meeting, the family eat at a common table, and there 
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is a very dignified atmosphere during the whole procedure. 
Jack Hokeah is an excellent boxer, a fine, upstanding man. 
Steve Mopope is the champion feather-dancer of his tribe. 
This particular dance centers about a feather which the per- 
former finally picks up from the ground between his feet 
with his teeth, without losing the rythm of the dance. All 
of the boys are fine dancers and well trained in the ritual of 
their people. 

They have lived their lives among their own people; 
but even on the Reservation the policy of the Government 
has been to discourage native customs. In order to survive 
economically, the Indians must become like the white man. 
But, fortunately, all of their old men are not dead yet. There 
are one or two old hunters left, and there still glows a spark 
of the old Indian culture. 


When the boys first came to the University, they were 
of divided mind. They knew the Indian—his dances, his 
thoughts, his postures, his rhythm—but they realized that 
they were being forced along the white man’s road, and 
were half willing to go that way. Professor Jacobson, with 
infinite tact, set about making them feel the importance of 
their heritage. He told them that only as Indians could 
they ever become great artists. 

“You come from a proud, warlike, haughty people,” he 
repeated over and over, “a great, magnificent people. Be 
proud you are Indians, paint Indians, listen to the stories of 
your old men of their great deeds, go back into the history 
of your tribe, and paint what you know best.” 

This kind of talk was a surprise to these young men, but 
it had its effect. They were made to feel that they were 
important as Indians, and that their work was important. 

After Professor Jacobson made them feel this, Miss 
Mahier set about gaining their respect and confidence; for 
they were shy and aloof. But it was not an impossible task 
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for Miss Mahier. She has tact and sympathy, and a great 
heart before which racial barriers melt like snow in the sun. 


It was decided that the Kiowa boys were not to receive 
any formal instruction. They were not to attend classes, but 
were to work at home and come to Miss Mahier’s studio for 
criticism. She admits that there was little to do for them, 


except to praise and encourage them and to guard them 
against carelessness. 


When Asah came for his first criticism, he trembled like 
a frightened horse. But Miss Mahier had her own tech- 
nique. One day Mopope brought in a drawing of a figure 
with six fingers on one hand. Miss Mahier pointed to it. 
“Do all Indians have six fingers?” she asked pleasantly. 


Mopope sprang up and looked intently at his drawing. 
“Yes,” he replied shortly. 


“Oh,” was all the comment his instructor made. 

Mopope took the drawing home and corrected it. 

Then another of the boys brought in a drawing of a fig- 
ure with one arm shorter than the other. Miss Mahier 
pointed to the short arm. “AII Indians have six fingers,” 
she quoted. The Indian laughed and took his drawing 
home to change it. 

Still another time, Tsatoke caught his error before she 
did. “Oop!” he cried. “AII Indians have six fingers.” 
After that it became a game. The phrase became a by- 
word. Only a hint, a suggestion was necessary, and they 
never made the same mistake twice. They never forgot 
anything she told them; in fact, they often brought up her 
own remarks to confound her. 

With occasional comments on rhythm and design and 
careful scrutiny to guard them against carelessness, this un- 
usual teacher guided the Indian painters along, gaining 


their respect at every step, helping them to do what they 
knew best. 
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And they knew well what they were doing. They paint- 
ed pictures of warriors, of dancers, of medicine ceremonies, 
things that they had done themselves, ceremonies that they 
had taken part in. 

When their works were being exhibited in Denver, Mr. 
Ronnebeck of that city said: 


They have a precision of design, a symbolical significance and 
imaginative power characteristic of all Indian art. They have a specifi- 
cally Indian feeling for decorative design and ritual, a splendor, as ex- 
pressed in the painting of the body, ceremonial garments, and the 
gorgeous and most elaborate headdresses made of eagle feathers and the 
plumage of other sacred birds. The movements of the human body 
in the postures of dance and ceremony have that precision of observa- 
tion which is so convincing because the artist himself has felt the vibra- 
tion of the dance in his own body. It is interesting to note that some 
of the very expressive faces of the Kiowa dancers and warriors are 
more individualized and show more the character of almost a portrait 
than the conventionalized heads in the watercolors of the Indians of 
the Southwest [meaning Santa Fé and Taos and the pueblos]. But 
with all these obvious or subtle differences in technical execution and 
tribal peculiarities, the paintings of the Kiowas are full of that rever- 
ence for the dark forces of the universe characteristic of this very an- 
cient race, compared to whom we white Americans, in spite of all of 
our “books of knowledge”, appear like the product of yesterday. 


So much for their background. 

With this new confidence and encouragement, this 
startling admission of a white man, a great artist who is not 
at all unaware of his own worth, that they were of a great 
race, the Kiowas threw themselves into their work with in- 
tense enthusiasm, turning out marvelous watercolors some- 
times at the rate of two and three a day. They gained in 
facility; they were more careful of details. The more they 
did, the more they reached back into the race memory. But 
they could go only a certain distance. They can call upon 
the traditional lore of the centuries, but they have lost con- 
tact with the buffalo and cannot paint him; they do not 
know the horse. Only what they have felt, what they have 
done themselves do they portray with the vitality and verisi- 
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militude which is their particular talent. When they at- 
tempt landscapes, the results are childish. 

Recently another artist has been added to this group, 
Louise Smokey. Smokey came to the University and 
wanted formal training. She had a tendency to scorn In- 
dian art. Her mother does especially fine bead work, but 
Smokey did not want to do that. She wanted to do land- 
scapes. Professor Jacobson, with cunning malice, ignored 
the girl’s work and pretensions. He turned to the mother, 
and praised her beautiful bead work. He waved Smokey 
aside. 

It was rather a harsh lesson for a shy, sensitive girl, but 
Professor Jacobson’s business is the production and encour- 
agement of art, and he has a thousand wily tricks to accom- 
plish his purpose. Smokey abandoned her plans and is now 
doing lovely water colors—domestic subjects, women and 
children—and gorgeous bead work. The point I wish to 
bring out in connection with Smokey is that she cannot do 
warriors, medicine ceremonies, or male dances. She be- 
comes more rigid and less imaginative when she leaves her 
own field: she loses the fine sense of color which shows in 
her bead work and domestic subjects. 

Surely this has significance. 

At the recent meeting of the National Federation of Art 
in Denver, Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge, the Director, 
saw these water colors for the first time. He was impressed 
with their merit and admitted that this part of the country 
was the logical place to develop Indian art, but he had cer- 
tain reservations. He pointed out that if these works were 
sent east for the public school children to copy, it would 
do them no good because the pictures are not expressive of 
their own background. 

Miss Mahier replied that if the exhibition were shown 
under the proper auspices, if it were not a “swipe” collec- 
tion (one where motives are stolen), it would serve to stimu- 
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late other growing artists to consider carefully their own 
highways and byways for material. 

Ancient man was an artist, not because he was an ancient 
man, but because he carefully portrayed his own environ- 
ment. This does not mean that the student should be al- 
lowed to ignore the cultural background of art, but it does 
mean that it is far more sane and profitable for a student of 
design in the Southwest, say, to search for his patterns in 
the modern road symbols, in the flowers of the prairie, the 
mallow, the yucca, the prickly pear, than to copy the Gothic 
trefoil or the Greek acanthus leaf. This method will pro- 
duce a living, indigenous art, which is the only true art. 

Of course, it is impossible to describe graphic art in 
words. But it is necessary to give some idea of what these 
artists are doing. The work is flat; there is no attempt at 
roundness and the third dimension. There is no back- 
ground. It is a direct outgrowth of the old pictorial art 
inscribed on tepee, shield, or buffalo robe to perpetuate the 
deeds of the warriors in battle. The colors are flat, with no 
shading; but with what color! Brilliant in its richness and 
arrangement, it flashes upon the beholder like a jewel. 
There is an intricacy of detail in the costume which con- 
trasts nicely with the flat surfaces of the naked bodies, which 
are very often of plain burnt sienna. These dancers dance. 
The postures of their bodies and the swing of their fringes 
and feathers fall into natural rhythm and design. How can 
their composition fail to please when it is made up of 
such elemental material? ‘The work of these Indians illus- 
trates again that rhythm and design are not arbitrary, but 
based on the very pulses of our bodies. 

It is interesting to contrast these pictures with the work 
of the Indians of New Mexico. The Kiowas are stronger; 
they have more barbaric color and less subtlety of design 
than the Pueblo painters. The Kiowas have less repetition, 
and as Mr. Ronnebe k pointed ou., the faces they paint 
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take on the quality of portraiture and are less conventional- 
ized than those of the New Mexico painters. The Plains 
Indian was a warrior and aimed at individual distinction. 
Prestige was the breath of life to him, while the Pueblo 
submerged himself in his tribe and avoided any personal 
distinction whatever. 


This Kiowa art is decidedly a masculine art. The artists 
work from memory. They do not use models; yet their 
mere faithfulness to detail of costume is remarkable. 

When the boys first came to the University they sold 
some of their paintings. Martha, the wife of Tsatoke, wrote 
home to Miss Peters, the Field Matron on the Reservation, 
and reported with pride that the boys were doing very val- 
uable work—they sold their pictures for a dollar apiece. 
Not long after, the better works were going for five dollars. 
As word passed around about the Kiowa painters, and the 
demand for their work grew greater and the quality of the 
work improved, they received ten, then fifteen, then twenty- 
five dollars. 


I have before me as I write the first picture that Hokeah 
painted. It now belongs to Mrs. Willie Baze Lane, an art 
teacher of Chickasha, who gave the Kiowas instruction be- 
fore they came to the University. I have also in front of 
me one of Hokeah’s latest, one of the group included in the 
portfolio about to be published in Paris. The costume is the 
same, that of the Omaha or grass dancer, with its sunburst 
of black and white eagle feathers fastened to the back 
of the belt, the rigid headdress representing the crest of a 
bird topped by eagle down, the symbol of sacred medicine, 
and the sleigh bells attached to the ankles and to the long 
strap hanging from the waist to the left foot. Both figures 
are shown from the back. The subject of the later picture is 
in a slightly different posture from that of the other. Both 
feet are on the ground, the left planted firmly, the right just 
about to be lifted.” .ere is a solidity, a vigor in the figure, a 
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feeling of muscles gathered to spring, shown in the curves 
of both knees. Though there is no line, no color, to show 
where the ground is, there is no doubt that the foot is plant- 
ed solidly and bearing the weight of the figure. In the ear- 
lier picture, both feet are off the ground. The dancer has al- 
ready leaped into the air and about the whole figure is a feel- 
ing of childish abandon and freedom. A glance at the two 
pictures shows that Hokeah is now six years older than he 
was six years ago. The art of these Kiowas progressses with 
their manhood. 


Mrs. Lane, who taught them once a week at Anadarko, 
and who persuaded them to come to the University, has this 
to say about them: “Rhythm is their dominant character- 
istic. I earnestly endeavored to keep alive this salient char- 
acteristic in a very natural way. Each picture was an ex- 
pression of self, individual in manner, each not only a 
legend, ethnology, but a work of art. We were seeking and 
still are seeking to find all of the original colors made of 
vegetable and earth dyes used by their forefathers.” 


If any one doubts the greatness of these artists, let him 
take Professor Jacobson’s word for it. Long before anyone 
else heard of Roerich, Professor Jacobson hailed him as a 
master; months before Zuloaga appeared in the Interna- 
tional Studio, Professor Jacobson prophesied his future. 
He is a man of extremely broad culture, and of such fine 
artistic perceptions that he knows great art when he sees it. 
He has an international reputation of his own, but he says 
that when he looks at these Kiowa paintings, he feels “like 
a piker”. He has sponsored these boys, handled them with 
sanity and wisdom, knowing that the Indian is easily spoiled. 
He has arranged for their exhibits and the production of 
their portfolio. The Kiowa tribe has recognized his unself- 
ish service to the cause of art in general and to the advance- 
ment of his protegés in particular by making him a member 
of their tribe at their annual gathering held recently in the 
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Wichita Mountains. He is the second white man to receive 
this honor. 

Southwesterners will find something worth attention in 
the work of these Kiowa painters. From our own soil, our 
own winds, our own prairies—the factors that have shaped 
the Indian and will in turn shape the white man—has come 
their art, simple, sensuous, passionate. 
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THE TAOS MODERNS 


By Loren Moz.ey 


HERE was a time when critics dismissed Cézanne 
as merely “astigmatic”; but during the past twen- 
ty-five years his painting technique has been inves- 
tigated and adopted by conservative as well as radi- 

cal artists. While so-called “Modern” painting certainly 
has its technical foundation in Cézanne, it is likewise true 
that his use of mobile color, broken line, light and dark 
opposition, and architectural composition have been ac- 
cepted and used by the most conventional of painters—artists 
who still object to the more recent movements in painting. 

It is obvious, then, that the real differences between con- 
servative and liberal painting are not differences of method. 
They are, rather, fundamental differences of attitude or con- 
ception. For this reason many men whw are utilizing the 
modern discoveries of color and dimensional form are still 
regarded as academic: there are subtler qualities in Modern 
painting which they have failed to comprehend. 

The discoveries in technique made by Cézanne and later 
by the Cubists were incidental to more important revela- 
tions. If their method was simple and direct it was be- 
cause they wanted to draw attention away from the method 
and towards their less obvious ends. The greatest achieve- 
ment of painting during the past twenty-five years has con- 
sisted in really advancing the frontiers of pictorial beauty. 
We have rid ourselves of many preconceptions of what art 
should be. Renoir and Cézanne and Gauguin did things 
that were not at all like the paintings of tradition. And be- 
cause their paintings were forcibly beautiful, we have been 
compelled to add them to the tradition. This sort of thing 
has always been happening. The men who contribute origi- 
nality are always painting just a little beyond the tradition. 
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If they are sound and logical and beautiful, the tradition 
will sooner or later overtake and include them. 

The emphasis has come to be placed upon the picture 
rather than upon its models. The Abstractionists have dem- 
onstrated that a picture need resemble nothing but itself, 
provided, naturally, that the canvas possesses beauty of 
shape and color and form. The model for a painting has 
served its purpose when it has stimulated the expression 
(when it has provided the artist with what is popularly 
known as “an inspiration”). Having received his impulse 
or “inspiration”, the painter has more important work to 
do than reproducing his model. He has a picture to con- 
struct, a picture into which the model may or may not fit. 
The beautiful and logical relationship of the things within 
the canvas itself is what counts—to the Modern. One man 
will go all the way, choosing abstract form and color to con- 
vey his pictorial conception; another will alter his shapes 
to fit the abstract design, retaining a certain reality as a less 
difficult means of approaching the idea. ‘Thus, one Modern 
may verge on realism while anothcr’s painting has no con- 
nection with the objective world. ‘Their attitude is the 
same; even their methods differ only in degree of develop- 
ment. 

The difference between the conservative and the liberal 
trends in modern painting is well represented in the Taos 
Colony. The Modern group is small, and seems to merge 
into the edges of the older body. These Taos Moderns are 
called “Conservative Radicals”, but nevertheless they can 
be distinguished from the conservatives proper by the dif- 
ference in attitude. 

During the thirty years that painters have been work- 
ing in Taos a certain conventional type of picture has de- 
veloped. This picture will appear in many varieties of ex- 
ternal presentation, because of the personalities and the 
technical methods of the men who are painting. But the 
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reason prompting the expression and the attitude towards 
the subject matter are apt to be strikingly uniform. The 
typical “Taos Picture” has been a sort of illustrative treat- 
ment of native life (Mexican, Indian, or cowboy) in a 
rather decorative manner; in it the artist always seems to say 
“Here is a picture of an Indian that happens to be a fine 
thing” rather than “Here is a fine painting that happens to 
be of an Indian”. The men who first came to Taos were 
looking for new subject matter rather than a new approach 
to painting. Today one man of this older group will paint 
the charming survivals of tribal lore and custom (Indians 
in their dances and singing ceremonials, half nude in the 
ceremonial manner), while another will insist upon paint- 
ing the Indians at their homely, everyday tasks. But their 
attitudes are little different after all. At least the painting 
attitude is practically the same. 


There is a defense for this type of thing: I certainly 
have no desire to attack the conservative attitude. The 
present position of repute held by the Taos painters is rest- 
ing securely upon able craftsmanship. They have done 
their painting well. Yet if the general effect has been one 
of monotony it is due, I think, to the constant and almost 
unanimous attitude of the well known Taos artists. There 
has been an illustrative quality to their work, a quality that 
naturally invokes pathos and a pity for the passing Red Man 
or an admiration for his fine qualities that still survive, for 
the beautiful simplicity of his life. There may be justifi- 
cation for all these things; but the justification exists out- 
side the painting rather than within it. 

This is exactly the point at which the Modern painter 
departs from the Taos tradition. He may or may not paint 
the Indian. If he does, the fact that his subject 1s an Indian 
is inconsequential. The Modern likes the Indian because 
he has a beautifully architectural head or because the com- 
bination of a red-brown face and an olive shirt excites the 
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pictorial imagination. The Modern will probably paint 
him sitting on a chair in a corner of the studio rather than 
riding in a tribal rabbit-hunt; or if the Modern does paint 
a ceremonial dance, he is interested in the color and move- 
ment of the thing to the exclusion of any ceremonial interest. 
He is interested only in the life that color and shape and 
dimension have within the four sides of his canvas, and in 
other things as they contribute to that purely abstract life. 
He will insist that the Indian is good to paint because he 
has a skin that takes the light and the courage to wear color- 
ful clothing. Otherwise it is as well to paint a still-life, a 
studio nude, or one’s little sister. 


There has been a strong reaction in Taos against the 
conventional manner of painting Indians; and this reac- 
tion has turned many of the younger men (most of the 
Moderns are young men) towards the landscape. Herein 
lies the reason for the moderateness of the liberal group. 
There is almost no abstract painting done in Taos; there 
are no Cubists, no true Expressionists, no Hyper-Realists— 
none of the painting that is regarded as radical nowadays. 
I think that this is largely due to the persistent charm of 
the landscape around Taos. However arbitrary one ex- 
pects to be in his treatment of Nature, he is apt to find her 
gradually seducing him. The Moderns qualify Nature’s 
melodramz, transpose her color into another key, and or- 
ganize her shapes into more basic and fundamental pat- 
terns; but on the whole they represent her. To a certain 
extent they copy her, and if you care to accuse them of turn- 
ing to another illustration they will happily admit it. I 
trust only to have made certain characteristics clear. 

Despite the fact that the Taos Moderns form an inti- 
mate group in which each one’s work is very familiar to the 
others and in which friendship connects them all (Taos is 
only a village, after all), there is in the group an unusual 
and refreshing variety of expression. It is a fine comment 
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upon the strength of these personalities that each one differs 
from the others as much as they differ collectively from the 
older school. Technically, the group is sound. 

The most influential and probably the most important 
liberal figure in Taos is Andrew Dasburg, winner of a prize 
in last year’s Carnegie International. His painting career 
has been equally tied up with Woodstock, Santa Fé, and 
Taos, but he is rightfully included in the Taos group for 
his strong influence upon certain of the younger artists and 
for a painting residence here that, though it has been broken 
many times, has persisted for ten years. 

Dasburg was one of the pioneers and prophets of the 
Modernism of 1906; and like most of his comrades he has 
continued to experiment. He went through the successive 
influences of Birge Harrison’s school, Post-Impressionism, 
Fauvism, Cubism, Futurism, and Synchronism. These 
varied forces have been extraordinarily well assimilated in 
Dasburg’s painting. For several years he has been absorbed 
in the co-ordination of the varied influences of his career and 
in the enrichment and development of his own qualities; 
and his painting today is sensitive, dignified, thoughtful, and 
forceful. Moreover, it is the unmistakable art of Andrew 
Dasburg. Although he is best known for his painting of 
still life, his New Mexican landscapes are equally fine, and 
perhaps more solemn and architectural than his other work. 
Dasburg taught at one time: among his pupils who have 
since worked in Taos are Kenneth Adams, Howard Cook, 
and Barbara Latham. In these students, Dasburg assisted 
the growth of qualities that were widely different from his 
own. He is now in his mature state, with a knowledge based 
upon years of experiment, a figure to be reckoned with not 
alone as an influential mentality but as a strong and logical 
creative force. 

Kenneth Adams and Ward Lockwood are usually 
spoken of together. There is some reason: they are very 
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similar in method; but there the likeness stops. Where 
Adams is richly sensuous in color and usually very low in 
key, Lockwood is brilliant, gayer, and slighter. Adams is 
powerful and grave and architectural, whereas Lockwood 
is whimsical. These traits are even more evident in their 
drawings. I am inclined to regard ‘the art of Adams as 
more mature and to believe that when Lockwood has de- 
veloped through another five years the difference between 
their work will be even greater. 

Eleanora Kissel paints still life with a freshness and a 
sensitiveness that are charming and entertaining. Her work 
is marked with a gaiety and a casualness of approach nicely 
matched in her technique. Her color is clear and brilliant, 
with a certain suavity of pale tones that is very fine. Her 
drawing is agile. Her painting seems not to have sought 
power of form or logical dignity, and has probably re- 
tained its feminine charm for this very reason. 

Another woman, Dorothy Brett, is the most unique 
figure in the group. In her painting the refinement of a 
sensitive feminine nature has been retained and combined 
with an Oriental conception of design and color. Her con- 
struction is that of the Modern and the Primitive, but her 
drawing is rather symbolic, as is indeed her basic concep- 
tion of painting. There is a mystic strain throughout her 
paintings that sets them off from al! other pictures of the 
Indian. They are slightly literary, perhaps, but they are 
assuredly refreshing in their original approach to the cere- 
monials. Her color is bold and rich and sensitive. She 
is distinctly feminine—avoiding at the same time the taint 
of pretty sweetness. 

Richard Crisler and Loren Mozley are younger mem- 
bers of the regular liberal group. In their work one will 
note the natural tendency towards experiment that finally 
provides a strong equipment for the painter. Among the 
artists who have worked in Taos recently and who are more 
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or less regular residents here are the sculptor Arnold Ron- 
nebeck, and the painters Katherine Skeele, Ina Perham, 
and George Buehr. During his residence here Howard 
Cook did a number of fine etchings and wood-blocks that 
grew in certainty and richness. I should name also Bar- 
bara Latham and the water-colorist Norman Chamberlain; 
and Maurice Sterne, Paul Burlin, Marsden Hartley, and 
Ralph Pearson, significant Moderns who lived in Taos sev- 
eral years ago. 

An interest in Modern method has led Victor Higgins 
to experiment with mobile color, and has also touched most 
of the middle-ground conservatives. But with these men it 
has been an interest in the technique of Modern painting 
rather than in the purely aesthetic theories. 

Painters come and go in Taos: it might well be ob- 
jected that there is no Modern group in Taos today. That 
is perfectly true, if one must be so exact. These people are 
scattered from the Caribbean to Egypt and from Porto Rico 
to the South of France. Some of the crowd are in New 
York, some are in New England, and some are on the West 
Coast. But they were all here last year and will be back 
again. And when they come they will continue to create 
responsible and logical and beautiful paintings. You may 
not like them; I may not care for them; but perhaps we 
should remember that the finest painting has not always con- 
formed to the taste of its time—that the artist is responsible 
above all to his own conscience—and that the thing we have 
dismissed today as eccentric and beyond the realm of paint- 
ing may tomorrow be the basis for future extensions of that 
same artistic tradition. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


THAT ANNUAL CROP OF 
TEXAS WILD FLOWERS 


By ALEXANDRE HocGuE 


“THIRTY - ONE thousand, 
five hundred dollars in 
prizes! Geeeeee whiz, I’ve 

gotta see that art show!” Thus the 
sensation-mongers declared themsel- 
ves for “art” when Mr. Edgar B. 
Davis, of Broadway “Ladder” fame, 
opened his third annual splurge on 
mediocre paintings of Texas wild 
flowers, Texas ranch life, and cot- 
ton-field subjects. When I say medi- 
ocre I do not mean to include every- 
thing in the exhibition, because there 
were offerings by several good paint- 
ers; but they were in very bad com- 
pany. 

Mr. Davis no doubt had a lauda- 
ble motive in doing this thing for 
the artists, but the project was 
poorly managed. It fell under the 
influence of several fakirs who saw 
fit to move to San Antonio where 
they could be on the ground and 
exert every effort in underhanded 
politicking. It is no wonder Mr. 
Davis has decided to pull stakes and 
withdraw his money from the pro- 
motion of flowers in San Antonio. 


Three years ago an absurd prize 
of five thousand dollars was given 
to a misty painting of cactus which 
wasn’t worth five hundred. The 
second year the prizes were extended 
to include ranch life and cotton 
subjects, and the total amount jump- 
ed to $14,500. Again the amount 
of the awards bore an absurd rela- 
tion to the value of the pictures— 
the main first prize went to a third- 
rate imitation of an Onderdonk 


bluebonnet. This year the fiasco 


was repeated as the prizes rocketed 
to a total of $31,500. 


Each year the jury of awards was 
composed mostly of dead-heads in 
the art world who judged Texas 
conditions by Eastern standards of 
atmosphere and detail. The story 
is told that after being rushed one 
year from their train to the duty of 
judging, the jury of awards were 
later taken for a drive, during which 
one member is said to have remark- 
ed, “Well, if this is Texas landscape 
perhaps we’ve made a mistake.” 

The outstanding blunder of the 
present display is in Group Two, 
which calls for paintings of Texas 
ranch life. First prize went to G. 
Glenn Newell for a misty pastoral 
of New England dairy stock posed 
in the usual Newell way in New 
England hills, while W. Herbert 
Dunton, who has almost spent his 
life in the saddle, was relegated to 
fifth place with his “Old Texas’. 
He knew what he was doing when 
he painted those long, lean, raw- 
boned longhorn steers crossing an ar- 
royo in a West Texas landscape. 

But perhaps the Chambers of 
Commerce would object that the 
longhorn is extinct and that Texas 
is now a dairy country. Although 
the boots, spurs, and big hat of the 
old-time cowpunchers have been 
replaced by the drug-store cowboy’s 
sleek attire, these same Chambers of 
Commerce still send to Eastern 
conventions delegates in big hats and 
boots who never sat a_ saddle. 
Whoopee! It’s a grand tradition. 
But so is the longhorn steer. 

In this same division there was a 
most characteristic depiction of a 
West Texas plains ranch house done 
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on the spot by Oscar E. Berning- 
haus. But then the judges had 
never seen the Llano Estacado in 
moonlight (or daylight either, for 
that matter); they gave first award 
to the New England pastoral. An- 
other entry by Berninghaus which 
was less characteristic was given 
third place. 

What ever prompted Joseph Ba- 
kos to enter this competition is be- 
yond me. He must have known that 
so conservative a jury would only 
laugh in passing. “Modern” paint- 
ings have no place in their consid- 
eration. And then there’s the beau- 
tifully done cotton-fields entry of 
Everett Gee Jackson, young Texas 
Modernist, who has exhibited in the 
Carnegie International and many 
other important exhibitions. When 
the show went to Dallas the powers- 
that-be overruled the jury of selec- 
tion (which was mostly liberal- 
minded) and left this man’s paint- 
ing in the vault. The insipid color 
of the José Arpa, first-award win- 
ner in this division, was completely 
overshadowed by the authenticity of 
Berninghaus’ “Cotton Picking”, 
which was ranked second. 


In the wild-flower division, open 
to all comers, I feel that the first 
award to E. Martin Hennings was 
well placed and that Isabel B. Cart- 
wright was also a deserving winner; 
but imagine a prize being given to a 
sweet thing by Maurice—Oh, well! 
What’s the use? "T'was ever thus! 
The “hoy pollywoggle” will revel in 
this show (or should I say side- 
show?) in New York even as in 
Dallas or San Antonio. 


But how about those who are un- 
swayed by sensational methods? 
Last year a leading New York 
newspaper buried the show in six 
lines of one column: “The annual 
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crop of Texas wild flowers is now 
on exhibition at Columbia Univer. 
sity. By far the most outstanding 
work in the collection is one of Ed. 
ward G. Eisenlohr which won a 
mere honorable mention.” I 
gratulate you, Ed. Those six lines 
are worth more to you in satisfac- 
tion than the $2500 first prize; and 
again this year your “Fredericksburg 
Road” commanded the wall on 
which it was hung. 


ROBERT VONNOH, N. A. 


THe HIGHLAND Park 
MunlicipaL GALLERY 


January, 1929 


ONNOH’S claim to impor- 
tance can be only as techni- 
cian and painter of “society 

portraits”. A vigorous worker, he 
might have etched a niche in Amer- 
ican art; but he selected instead to 
devote his long life (he is seventy 
and excessively alive) to the making 
of satisfactory portraits and pretty 
landscapes. He is well up in the 
ranks of that group of American 
painters. 

As one of the first to bring an 
interpretation of French Impression- 
ism to this country he served the 
purpose only too well: his own 
work now is mostly color, the c 
ressing of surface—and we shall 
learn some day that beautiful color 
alone in painting is pointless. 

Since 1891 Vonnoh has executed 
over five hundred portraits and 
many more landscapes—prodigious 
ness as great as Sargent’s and 4 
subsequent lack of real importance. 
Technical performers not taking 
root in growing American art. 

In the Dallas exhibition there 
were perhaps five things of more 
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than passive importance, all painted 
many years ago. The “John Con- 
way’, painted when the artist was 
twenty-four, shows amazing pre- 
cocity of workmanship and strength 
of interpretation. Then, “La Mére 
Adele”, “Old French Peasant’, 
“Late Victorian Lady”, and “Titian 
Red”. It is to be mourned that the 
artist-painter of these could not have 
carried his approach into his recent 
works, 

Vonnoh could have done so much 
more. He is called versatile, and 
credited with a profound knowledge 
of his craft. Yes. And his teach- 
ing is said to be beneficial and imper- 
sonal. I agree. But what of Von- 
noh as artist? An artist has some- 
thing to say, you know, while the 
painter says not much of anything 
with perfect facility. I rather think 
Vonnoh is a good painter. But why 
bother? Artists are so rare and so 
honest that they upset us—keep us 
dissatisfied with the smugness and 
falsity of our lives. Yes, since society 
makes true art a crime, it is best that 
Vonnoh is not a criminal. 
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FIVE DALLAS ARTISTS 
Olin Travis 
E. G. Eisenlohr 
Frank Klepper 
Alexandre Hogue 
Reveau Bassett 
Tue HIGHLAND Park 
Municipat GALLERY 
February-March, 1929. 


HE work of Olin Travis is 
more alive than the rest. 


Travis is seeing and feeling. 
So are the others; but he is hitting 


closer to the thing. He has an ad- 
vantage in combining figure and 
landscape. His sketches of the sor- 
ghum mills in the Ozarks are more 
than sketches. ““Workman’’, a por- 
trait, is one of the best pieces in the 
exhibit. 

Eisenlohr is a man apart, an artist 
at soul, going his own way. I can- 
not see that he has grown; perhaps 
the struggle has been too much for 
him. A person in the gallery whis- 
pers to himself on viewing an Eisen- 
lohr, “It looks as if it’s been put in 
the oven and baked!” It does. 


Hogue is difficult: he has become 
so much interested in pattern and 
design and symbolism. I wonder if 
he feels what he is after. Of course 
I know he does, but does he? I dis- 
like his being forever compared to 
Blumenschein, Dunton, and the 
others. Hogue has absorbed these 
men and is becoming himself. Let 
us permit him. 

Bassett must watch himself or he 
will go the way of all duck-sheep- 
cattle painters. Such are good 
painters, but not essential to the 
march of art. Bassett would do 
well in staying with pure landscape. 

Klepper is beginning to submerge 
his fluidity of technique in something 
worthy. His sketch, “Autumn Sun- 
light”, has an unusual ruggedness of 
truth. His things done during the 
summer in Europe are pleasant, but 
so are French prints. Sooner or later 
we shall all learn to visit Europe, 
but never to paint there. 

The show is good. Dallas should 
have more shows like it. Some day 
the local art patrons will recognize 
merit when they meet it. 
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THE HOGUE EXHIBIT 


Tue Houston Mustum 
oF FINE ArTs 


March, 1929 


N OT long ago a correspond- 

ent of the Art Digest made 
a statement something like 
this: “Everybody in Texas is not 
painting sweet flower pictures” —and 
by way of proof proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of the life and work of Alex- 
andre Hogue of Dallas, a group of 
whose paintings were exhibited in 
March at the Museum of Fine Arts 
of Houston. 

Texans interested in painting do 
not need to be told that although 
Mr. Hogue was born in Missouri, 
he has lived in Texas for practically 
all of his life, has received much of 
his training in this state, and is now 
one of the leaders among the artists 
of Texas. Moreover, Mr. Hogue 
is also receiving national recognition. 
His works have from time to time 
been included in some of the most 
important exhibits of our country. 

His group of paintings at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of Houston are 
well worth close study. They are 
not large paintings as paintings go— 
several of them are quite small; but 
in each one Mr. Hogue seems to sum 
up a complete viewpoint which gives 
distinct unity to each canvas. His 
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color is rich and harmonious and 
his technique intelligent and sound, 

At times, one feels that he is a bit 
influenced by the older men about 
him with whom he works. His 
painting, as yet, lacks a distinct per- 
sonal style, but this—far from being 
a weakness—is really a sign of 
strength. One not only expects but 
desires that a young artist should 
show in his works a certain experi- 
mentation which is the basis of a liv- 
ing art. 

But in all Mr. Hogue’s paintings, 
even the most superficial glance will 
reveal the growth of a strong per- 
sonal style as the expression of a per- 
sonality not weak. There is little of 
the pretty or sweet in Mr. Hogue’s 
work. His harmonies and rhythms 
are of sterner and stronger stuff, 
approaching the realm of a deeper 
and more profound beauty permeat- 
ing all phases of the world about us. 
Mr. Hogue’s subject matter is 
chosen largely from Texas and New 
Mexico. He works at Taos and is 
fascinated by the wealth of inspira- 


tion given by the Indian life of that 


locality. But he also sees and under- 


stands the Texas landscape; and one J 
feels that sometime he is to demon- J 


strate even more fully its majesty. 


It is in the younger artists of | 


Hogue’s type one sees most clearly a 


ing. 
James CHILLMAN, Jr. 


glorious future for American paint- : 
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